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IN PASSIONE, PAX. 
BY MARBY E, C, WYETH. 


URDENED and grieved, along the lonely way 
I took my weary path. The journeying day, 
That joyously sped on its sunny flight, 
Bore on its wing my sigh,—“ Would God ’twere night !” 


While the long night, so dark and filled with fears, 
Heard but the mournful sound of dropping tears, 
The while in agony my lips did pray,— 

“Lord, let thy morning dawn ;—would God ’twere day !” 
In some fair, heaven-sent dream, that fell like balm 
My bleeding heart upon, a holy calm 
Descended o’er my soul; and sense of ill 

- Vanished away as One spake, “ Peace, be still! 


Is then thy burden grievous? le! I bore 

Its piteous weight for thee, my child, before 

’Twas laid on thee. Canst thou not suffer pain, 

In peace, with me, that with ME thou may’st reign ? 


Is thy sore heart with dolors manifold 

Vexed and distressed? Do heat and frost and cold 
Thy path beset? O sorrowing heart, be still! - 

I once thy sad way journeyed,—bore its ill,— 


And naught of thine affliction can there be 
Whose bitter pang is yet unknown to me. 

Thy every hurt was mine, yet this thy gain,— 
Who with me suffers so, with me shall reiga !” 


The sweet dream passed away, but not the Word, 
Whose holy breathing in its calm I heard. 

Its consolation broods above my heart, 

And cools its fevered pain, and heals its smart. 


Through the long day a heavenly Presence, blest, 
Sustains and cheers. With night comes tearless rest. 
For my sad burden grace to bear is given, 

And peace, with suffering, marks the way to heaven. 





FACTS ABOUT AN OLD FORK. 


BY GEN, 0, 0, HOWARD. 


E subject of temperance has always puzzled me 

abcut as much as the subject of intemperance has 
troubled me. Perhaps the reader can tell better what I 
mean, as I try to put some of my thoughts and experi- 
ences into the concrete, 

When I was eleven years old I lived in the house 
of an uncle on Second Sireet, in Hallowell, Maine. 
The next house to this north, on the same side, was occu- 
pied by a very quiet family. This house was shorter 
than my uncle’s, so that, from the back windows of our 
kitchen part, we could look across into the next lot be- 
yond. Oa this lot stood an old, rickety tenement, in 
which the glass was more or less broken, the window- 
blinds awry, the shingles off in spots and sliding down, 
the doors cracked and draggy; in fact, the whole out- 
ward appearance and immediate surroundings presented 





the idea of extreme poverty accompanied by sheer 
neglect and squalor. Out of those rickety doors and 
broken windows agonizing cries frequently issued ; and 
they were often heart-rending to hear, shrill and pierciog, 
sometimes from a woman, and sometimes from the lips 
of a terrified child. ‘Come, Willie, let us go over there 
and see what is the matter,” I said, the first time I was 
startled by the suffering cry. “ No, no,” my cousin re- 
plied. “It’s John beating them; he’s drunk, and he’d 
strike us if we meddled.’’ 

That house was a great curiosity-shop to my imagina- 
tion. I never went in; but ome day I watched till the 
door opened, and John came out to go to his work. He 
was an odd-looking man, very straight and well-made ; 
had on pretty good working-clothes, and his pants were 
low on his hips and held up by a leather strap. He did 
not step like a strong man, but tottered a little in his 
gait. When he turned toward me, I took, boy-like, a 
gocd look at his face, and I can almost see it aow,—the 
drunkard’s scarred face! It was not red and bloated ; it 
was not of that kind. It was pale, deathly pale, while the 
lips were tightly compressed. His eyes appeared dull and 
sunken ; a fearful fresh scar was on the upper lip, he 
having consumed a part of the lip in his recent wild de- 
lirium. This was the picture of a real drunkard. Who 
can describe, who can even indicate, the forlorn appear- 
ance, the utter wretchedness, depicted in that man’s face? 
Yet everybody said, ‘“‘ John is a good man, a kind father 
and husband, when he don’t drink.” The cries of the 
miserable, neglected, poverty-stricken wife, the screeches 
of the terrified child, and the hopeless, woe-begone, de- 
spairing face of the offending drupkard, have become so 
deeply engraven upon my memory that I generally be- 
gin anything that I have to say concerning temperance 
and intemperance by endeavoring to present this picture 
which was presented to my childhood. 

Perhaps it was fortunate for me to be introduced to 
druokenness in this shape, for I assure you there was not 
a particle of attractiveness about it. The delightfal and 
seductive jollity that D.ckens describes so often and 
makes attractive by inimitable pictures of good fellow- 
ship, was not there. The fascinations of generous prodi- 
gality, where a young manissimply “ going through” 
his inherited wealth, for his own edification, were not 
there. The antecedent pleasures of even the brutal man, 
when he stood at the bar and gave the price of his poor 
child’s bread, that he might treat his boon companions, 
and under this cover appease his burning thirst, were 
then wanting. I heard the cry of humanity, and saw 
the signs of the ravages of a drunkard’s despair written 
in a language that a child could read; and it left its 
lesson, I now know, after upwards of thirty years 
of additional experience, that this confirmed drunkard, 
John, is a type of a class, It is the “ pale” drunkard 
class, We find a few such in almost every community. 
Hardly any company of fifty enlisted men in the army 
is without one or more of these poor fellows. They drink 
excessively at intervals. In the army the drinking period 
is just after pay-day. For several days, when unre- 
strained, they do nothing but drink until completely 
crazed. First, with a druokard of this class, everything 
seems to brighten up ; all past misspent time and all of- 
fenses seem to be forgotten ; the eye gleams with unnat- 
ural luster; a smile spreads across the face, and even 
blasphemy and profanity, seldom ever intermitted by a 
drunken man, take on a good-natured type. Next the 
veins are swollen, the body begins to stagger, the man is 
fiendish, or patronizing, or loving, as the mood takes 
him, Then he is filled with nausea, becomes apparently 
dreadfully sick, and vomits excessively. At the end of 
two weeks, his friends can scarcely recogniz3 him. He 
has pounded the lamp- posts with his head; he has black- 
ened one eye, scratched the skia from his forehead, sadly 
hurt his nose, and his clothing is torn and filthy. Ina 
plight, of which this description is only a hint, he, sick, 
weak, depressed, morose, brytal’zad, presents himself to 
his wife and children, if he has such, Where there js 





plenty of means, tender sympathy, and unremitting care 
he is brought comfortably through this sickness. Bat 
the outraged home of biting hunger is not always so full 
of tender sympathy and gentle care, Tears, reproaches, 
and anger stir up delirium ; chairs and tables are broken ; 
children and wife are pounded and kicked ; and every 
sort of violence and outrage is perpetrated at this stage 
of the spree of the “ pale” drunkard. 

Another class, very numerous, and a step higher in the 
scale of drunkeness, | remember was first exemplified to 
me by a man in Branswick, Maine, where I was at 
the time a student in college. His face was always 
flushed. He never passed through the different stages 
which I have described. The veins of his face seemed 
to be flattened out under a transparent skin; his eyes 
were always reddish and watery ; his voics was deep and 
manly in tone, and he had a perennial gocd uature. His 
flash was abundant; in fact, his proportions were very 
corpulent. His hands and wrists appeared puffed up, 
and a pencil always shook in his fingers. He drank 
liquor constantly. Everybody wondered how he could 
hold so much. In truth, the drunkard of this kind never 
draws asober breath. He often displays a little cunning, 
but never has any intelleciual force. As the years pass 
on, he appears to become more and more good-naturedly 
imbecile. There is no quarrel at his house, for no one 
can be more imperturbable than he is. He opposes good- 
nature and thin joking to every reproach; neither his 
virtue, his honor, nor his conscience, is sensitive. Nothing 
makes him cross and uncompanionable, unless it be some 
uncontrollable accident that diminishes or cuts short his 
supply of l'quor. This apparent <ffsct upon the druaken 
man, the besotting effect, does not seem to do the world 
much harm; and these men often live to be quite old. 
They keep taverns and smal! hotels ; they are proprietors 
of liquor-saloons ; they have brothels and gambling re- 
sorts, and are very ofien seen standing behind bars. 
They do, to be sure, creep into all callings and pro- 
feasions, but they seldom remain long where a clear head 
and a strong body are needed. Tae child of such a man 
has constitutional tendencies in spirit, in mind, and in 
body that none but God can fathom and expose. The 
wife of such a man of.en keeps up a respectable outside, 
bat she covers in her breast a heart fall of shame and 
sorrow. 

A third class you would neither denominate the “‘ pale” 
nor the “ ruddy” drunkards. I would cali them “ mixed.’ 
Life to them has been a terrible battle with the demon 
of drink, and one sooner or later proved to be unsuc- 
cessful by the adverse issue, I had hardly entered col- 
lege, in 1846, when I found that a friend of mine enjoyed 
strong drink. He usually took wine or malt liquors, 
though occasionally gin, brandy and New Eagland ram, 
(We did not hear so much concerning whiskey ia those 
days as we do now.) He was older than I, an elegant 
gentleman and a promising scholar. I knew him to be 
ambitious for a successful life; and when a favorable 
opportunity occurred, I said, ‘‘ Hal, you love liquor, and 
it upsets you now and then; are’at you afraid of it?” 
“No, Howard; I have a strong will, and too much pride 
ever to succumb to liquor. I shall jast drink here for 
sport and companionship, but I’ll never touch a drop 
when I get out of college into real lifa, I am bound to 
make a man of myself.” I believed him then. How 
clear were his eyes and complexion; how handsome his 
forehead; how manly and strongly made was his figure; 
how silvery sweet-toned his voice; how courteous and 
winning his manners! He was too good material to make 
a drunkard of; yet, afier years,he became one. He rose 


Xapidly to distinction; was much flattered and courted ; 


wealth came at his bidding ; a beautiful family gathered 
at his home; public cflice sought him. Yet, little by 
little, his will-power gave way ; his pride, after repeated 
shocks of awfal degradation and debaucheries, was de- 
stroyed ; his wealth went ; his family were scatteyed and 
impoverished, He lived only a few yeara afjer bis fall 
® bloated, blear-eyed, unhappy sot, passing, after the 
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death of bis broken-hearted mother, into the drunkard’s 
grave. 

Oh, how the men of whom this is a type rise up before 
the memory of one in middle life! They sre not few, 
but many. There is L——. Howstrong he was! The 
only ore of a convivisl college party who, on the Fv urth 
of July, could dvi k twenty times, and be “ only lively.” 
Two or three years only bis bedy bore it, Then there 
was M——, ‘he brightest linguist of them all. He in- 
tended to be a great man, “ H. ward, you are a foo! ; 
you are old before your time; Webster drinks, Clay 
drinks «very man that is anybody drinks.” Such were 
his words, All the life that was of value to him or to 
his friends yielded to weskness and imbecility in a few 
short years, They beceme worthless, the early drinkers 
or bave gore, It is almost dangerous to refer to the army 
of imbecility, dieeare, insanity, ruicide and death. These 
are the f uit, rot theoretic, but actual, of the drinking 
of whistky by msny men with whom I have been in- 
timately sacc'!s'ed curirg the Jasttwenty years, A case 
resulting in delirium on the part of an cfficer to whom 
I hed + steed the )iquor, nineteen years #go, 80 impressed 
me that I made up my mind that I would never again 
put glass or bottle to my nejghbor’s mouth. I made up 
my mind that it would be better for me, who am socially 
inclined, snd with whom babits have unusual strength, to 
abstain a!tovether; and, further, as a motive that I believe 
was stronger than that of self love, I saw the prevalent 
evil of dronkeness wherever I went in this country, and 
the re-ulting distress and despair that followed it, and I 
hoped that I might put some little barrier to its sad rav- 
ages by a consistent living protest of life and words, 

Now, what has puzz'ed me, is to define temperance 
properly; to draw the line in my heart so as not to be 
small, narrow and censorious on the one hand, or 
falsely liberal on the other. Next, I have been con- 
funded by the extraordinary prevalence among our 
people of an almost urquenchsble thirst for strong drink 
When we were sbout to cross the Ohicahominy, under 
Gen. Sumner, 'n 1862, a bridge had to be built in a very 
short time by a regiment of my brigade. The Oolone) 
askei of General S:mner a barrel of whisky as an extra 
indue‘ment for the occasion, It was given, and eight 
hundred men were, with few exceptions, filled with de- 
light, They drank, and they worked, and the task was 
accomplished in an ircredibly short space of time. 
Gexeral Sumner, knowing my prejudices against the 
strong drink, raid to me kindly and apologetically, “I 
don’t think, General Howard, we should have had that 
bridge built so soon if it had not been for the whirky; 
bat I admit that it is like endeavoring to get unusual 
speed to a locomotive wi h tar and pitch. It gets up the 
speed, but it buns cut the ergine.” General Sumner 
was wont thus to tske a practical view of our marching 
engines ; tut he might have thought cf how many poor 
drunksrds were baited again; and, possibly, of the many 
boys there who were being tempted to drink under au- 
thoritative sanction. My point of observation, however, 
was the extent of the evil appetite. 

This enemy of our people, strong drink with its hydra 
heads, is sirorgly intrenched, How can we meet it and 
corquer? We pick up a few poor worn-out victims and 
help them, but it only makes the enemy Jaugh in scorn 
He recruits his forces from our precious families, from 
our splendid schools and colleges, from our Sabbath 
teachi: gs and church organ!zations; he gets behind all 
our press ng necessities, and binds us, as a people, hand 
and fwt, For examp'e, our public debt is enormous 
We must pay it, and consequently tax the whisky, the 
brandy, and the wine, for the people wil! have these 
things at any price. The tax becomes the principal 
source of income, There is in the Uaited States license, 
a grand charter of respectability. We must, asa govern- 
ment, encourage distilleries and gin-mills cf every de- 
scription, for they increase the public revenue, I need 
only hint at it; we are making of the vicious appetites 
of our children, appetites which, indulged, will cause 
their temporal, if not their eternal ruin. We are making 
of them “ways and means” to defray our honest debts, 

If this is trae, what have you and I got to say to the 
poor bar-tender who, s’mp’y supports his family out of the 
bread and clothing of a few wives and children of 
drankards in his neighborhood? ‘“ My business, he may 
well say, has government sanction ; my ot ject is as high 
as that cf Uucle Sam, for it is not that I like the business, 
but it enables me to get a private revenue,” 

It will be said that the true remedy is with the chil- 
dren; correct public sentiment through them, Yet it is 
not wise, when you see that the ccean is daily washing 
away your very fourdations to p stpone too long the 
dykes ard barriers, [ntemperance comes in like a flood, 
and it seems now to sweep us all into helpless struggles 
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in the mse'strom of its destroying power. May God in 
his mercy show our pe*ple how to build the barriers in 
the family, in the school, in the church, and in the state, 
against this fell destroyer that develops dishonesty and 
crime, and fills our prisons, that poisons the very sources 
of existence, and peoples the world with morbid longings 
for the poison, that, in short, seems to have satanic power 
to wound and to destroy the very subjects of divine com- 
passion and love! Oh, let the Holy Spirit expel and 
replsce this intemperate lust that causeth evil and only 
evil continually in the hearts of the children of men! To 
be filled with the Spirit, the comforting Holy Spirit, 
which is the bequest of Ohrist’s unspeakable love, must 
be the individual remedy for intemperance. Extend it 
then, dear brother, till multitudes of old and young have 
this thing more delightsome than food and drink, and 
more satiefying in its power than aught the intrenched 
enemy, even from the inmost citadel of his strength, can 
offer to our brothers and friends. 





HOW TO STUDY THE LESSON. 
THIRD PAPER? 
BY JOHN 8. HABT, LL.D, 


N°? study of the lesson is complete which does not in- 
clude the study of parallel passages. Scripture is 
itself the best interpreter of Scripture. There is hardly 
any passage of Holy Writ on which important light can- 
not be thrown by a comparison with some other passage 
of Scripture. This isso well understood, ard so gene- 
rally admitted, that there is no necessity of enforcing its 
importance. It may be well, however, to ssy a word or 
two as to the way of making this source of knowledge 
most available in teaching. And here the chief thing to 
say is that the teacher must learn to select. The num- 
her of parallel passages given in some of our reference 
Bibles is so great that the teacher who undertakes to 
master and use them all, or even s tithe of them, will be 
eure to break down under the burden, and to make a 
muddle cf the whole affair, Moreover, the connection 
of some of these so-called parallel passages with the text 
is so very slight and shadowy, that the propriety of using 
them ia teaching a class is more than doubtfal. It may 
be well for the teacher to refer to every passsge cited, so 
as to be sure that no important side light upon the lesson 
be lost. But let him from these numerous texts select 
for use those only—not more, ordinsrily, than six or eight 
—which are manifestly most important and necessary. 

Should these parallel passages, when thus selected, be 
committed to memory by the teacher? In some cases, 
certainly, especially where the passage cited is short, a 
single verse, perhaps, and is in itself one of those precious 
texts of Scripture which we always like to store away in 
the memory,—nouggets of pure gold which make us richer 
by the possession, Ia other cases, the parallel passage, 
though important, throwing light on the sutjsct, is yet 
a paragraph of some length, a historical narrative, per- 
haps, and it would be manifestly unwise to burden the 
memory with it. One point, however, should never be 
omitted, The teacher should in all cases know from 
memory, and withcu’ referring to his note book, the 
chapter and verre of every parallel passage that he has 
selected and intends to use in teaching the lesson 
Whether he merely reads the passage to the class, or 
quotes it to them from memory, he should know prompt 
ly, and without a moment’s hesitation, where the passage 
is to be found. 

Akin to parallel parsages, and of equal importance, are 
illastrations from actual life. The teacher never makes 
the lesson real to his class until he has shown them 
practical spplications of it by examples from the 
every-day life to which he and they are accustomed 
And here books and rules fail. The teacher will find 
indeed, from week to week, admirable illustrations of the 
lesson in the column of Tut SunpAy ScHOOL Times 
devoted to this purpxse. Ist him by all means utilize 
these. Let him consult other suggestive essays of this 
kind wherever he can fiid them. Yet, after all, hie 
main reliance must be on himse!f. Examples prepared 
for the use of the general public may not suit the wants of 
his particular class, He must have illustrations that suit 
them, something that comes home to their ijeas and 
wants. To comp.ss this end, he needs first to know his 
echolars themselves thorcughly, to kaow their home sur- 
roundiogs, their m>des of thinking, their personal tastes 
and dispositions, Hs must know them well out of schoo! 
in order to select and prepare for them the right aliment in 
school. This is true to some extent of every teacher, but 
most especially of the Sunday teacher. Kaowing thu- 
the special want to be supplied, he must exercise his in- 
vention in gathering the necessary illustrations. Study 
of the lesson, as described in my previous;papers, comes 








first, But study and bocks alone will not meet the case. 
You must finally draw from the suggestions of your own 
mind. 

It is obvious from this that what I may call the book 
study of the lesson should be completed very early in 
the week. Many teachers do this part of their prepara- 
tion on Sundsy evening. Havivg your mind thus filled 
with the lesson at the beginning of the week, you will 
naturally think of it from day to day, while engaged in 
your ordinary occupations, and so be ready to se'ze any 
illustrative incident, or fact, or piece of information, ‘hat 
you may fall in with in your daily walks. These things 
that you thus pick up in your own experience, though 
not, perhaps, of any great value to others, are beyond all 
price to yourself. They will have for your class a value 
beyond anything that you can get from books and papers. 
Keep a note book and pencil alwaysby you. Whenever 
anything strikes you as something that you ean use in the 
coming lesson, make a note of it on the spot. When the 
work of the day is over, and you have the necessary 
leisure, look over these hasty memoranda, If among them 
you find any which on more mature thought you find to be 
available, work them up into form. If necessary, write 
them out. If oncs in the habit of being thus on the 
lookout for practical illustrations, you will rarely pass a 
day without picking upsomething valuable. What you 
thus get from your own observation and experience, as 
before remarked, is for your use infinitely more valuable 
than what you take at second hand from books and 
papers. 

One more suggestion and I have done, Having thus 
committed the verse to memory, having learned by study 
the exact meaning and force of the several words in it 
and of the passage as a whole, having settled in your own 
mind the practical inferences that you are to draw from 
the parsage for the instruction of your class, having se- 
lected the parallel texts and the illustrations from daily 
life with which you are to mske the lesson clear and en- 
force it, you should fiaally, before the close of the week, 
devote some time to a repeated review and rebearsal of 
what you have thus prepared. You need not only to 
have this store of ideas in your mind, but to have every 
item of your store in readiness for use. Your knowledge 
should be at your tongue’s end. 

Should the teacher write out his thoughts and knowledge 
of the lesson? Ia many cases, yes; but merely as a 
means of giving your thoughts more definite shape, and 
of fixing them more firmly in your mind. Never read 
from your note book when before your class. Study, 
write, note, collect, gather materials from all quarters, 
select and arrangethem. Having done this, review, re- 
peat, rehearse,—if aloud, all the better,—until the whole 
thing is as clear and as familiar to you as the multiplica- 
tion-table. 





OPPORTUNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY. 
BY W. T. FINDLEY, DD, 


‘OO much cannot be said of the responsibility which 
devolves upon those who are engaged in the work of 
Sabbath-school teaching, if the saying of it tends to in- 
tensify the proper sense of that responsibility ; for it is 
certain that among the many who are employed in giy- 
ing Sabbath-school instruction, this sense of responsi- 
bility is sadly defective. If it were otherwise, there 
would be more diligence in prep ring for the work, and 
more prayerfulness preceding and accompanying it, than, 
we fear, is brought into exercise, and the teaching would 
be of a much higher order, and much more efficient than 
it usually is, 

There never was a period, since Sabbath schools have 
come into vogue, when the facilities were so great as 
they now are for obtaining as thorough a knowledge of 
the facts and doctrines of G d’s word, as it is practicable 
for the human mind to obtain; and yet these facilities 
are not improved, by any means, to the extent which 
the various authors of them had reason toexpect. They 
too often give occasion to indolence of thought and study, 
instead of stimulating and developing them, as they were 
intended. This is not the fault of the facilities afforded, 
nor does it necessarily result from their existence, It is 
a fault which inheres in a mind and heart that have not 
risen to a due appreciation of the perils they incur, when 
they fall below the measure of those attainments which 
are thus brought within their reach, that they may be 
qualified to lead the souls of those, who e-ms to them for 
iastruction and guidance, to the Lamb of God who takes 
away the sin of the world. 

Truly conscientious teachers will not thus be delin- 
quent. Their quickened consc'ence, alive to the re- 
sponsibility involved, will tolerate no indolencs, no neg- 
lect of means of improvement, no hurried and imperfect 
preparation, and no mere dependence upon text books, 
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howe ver excellent, with which they may be farnished, to 
enable them to acquit themselves of their daty in their 
resp ec’ ive Sabbaih-schoc! classes, Toey labor for sculs 
as their hi e, and the greatrem and glory of the reward 
for wi ich they hope must arouse in them the most ear- 
next and corsecrated effort, that they may not be disap- 
pcin’ei ia their hepe. 

If they are fsithle-s in not using every means within 
their power. to tke end that they may come to their 
classes, from Sabbath to Sabbath, with miac properly 
informed upon the subject om which their instructions 
are to be gi:en, and with hearts filled with love for 
Christ, and for human souls for whcm Christ died, they 
cannot erpect either a personal blessing as the result of 
their ‘e.chingr, or a blessing through their agency upon 
the mental and spiritual state of the children and youth 
whom they profewediy teach. Oa the contrary, they 
will not only be barren of good, both to themselves and 
to others, but they will receive pot itive harm to their own 
spiritual interests, and will only give stones instead of 
bread to those who come to them for the bread of life. 
Upon the manner in which the duty of Sabbath school 
teaching is performed, on the part of every teacher, it is 
dependent whether it shall pruve to be, to both teacher 
and scholar, a savor of life unto life, or of death unto 
death. 

Do all Sabbath-school teachers realize this? Do they 
understand, as they should, what they undertake, when 
they are put in charge ofa Sabbath-school class? Do 
they magnify their cflice according to the greatness of the 
work entrusted to them? Do they feel their utter in- 
competence for it, except as they may erjoy the Divine 
favor ia answer to prayer, and as they may avail them- 
selves of the most diligent and persevering study of the 
Bible es their prime text book, and by the help of as 
many sids to its right understanding as they can com- 
mand? Do they ponder much and long over their lesson, 
before they come to give instructions upon it? Do» they 
employ their very best talents in this service? Do they 
esteem it a privilege and a delight to be Sabbath-school 
teachers ? and do they watch for souls as they that must 
giveaccount, that they may do it with joy,and not with 
grief? 

If these several questions can be answered affirmatively 
by them, thea they will be distinguished for punctuality 
in their places, in due season, every Sabbath-day, as God 
may permit ; and they will be faithfal and diligent and 
prayerful and loving, and profitable in interestiog and 
edifying their classes respectively in the knowledge of 
God and of Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, whom to 
know is lifs eternal. Thea they will be eminently suc- 
cessful Sabbath-school teachers, devoted to their work 
accorc ing to the msgnitude of its responsibility, as a work 
for God and for souls, and not for any mere selfish grati- 
fication or purpose. Then they themselves will be blessed 
and they will be a ble sing indeed, in and through their 
labors of lc ve, as called to point the way to heaven on 
behalf uf the young. 





TALKING OF SELF. 
, BY MRS, AMELIA E. BARR, 


t ggreew- mankind broadly, we may divide people into 

two classes,—those who never talk of themselves, 
and those who never talk of anything but themselves. 
The first class are beyond the horizon of this paper; 
the second, however, are part of that cross which falleth 
daily upon us,—all of us whose lodges are not in some 
vast wilderness. 

If we would escape it, we are restricted to the com- 
pany of children—of natural children—who are not self- 
conscious, and who could not, even if they would, reveal 
themselves to others. Bat children become youths, and 
then there is generally an invasion of conceit not to be 
matehed in after life. Who does not shrink from those 
insufferable young people who know everything, and 
who will not suffsr us to remain in the dark as to their 
views and opinions? Who clamor of their exploits, and 
represent themselves as the ‘dl of one sex, and the envy 
of the other; yet who lavish the falloess of their admira- 
tion on their own individuality, aud everywhere keep up 
a constant chorus of “I, I, I,” “I say,” “I know,” “I 
do,”’ ete. 

Still this class is perhaps not so oppressive as those 
men and women who are tethered by a string to them- 
selves, who are their own first and last love, and who 
never get further away from their idolatry than the 
several members of their own family. No matter what 
subject you introduce, they narrow it down to their own 
petty circumference. Talk, for instance, of the struggle 
in Herzegovina, and they immediately 1emember some 
of their great-uncles who fought somewhere,—“ they dis- 








remember just where—but thus, and so, and when,” until 
the Herzegovinians and Turks are fairly gobbled up by 
thelr own insignificant personality. Talk of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, and it instantly resolves itself into their 
Maria’s crayon sketch or their Willic’s essay in the school 
department. Nothing on earth is too far away for them 
to bring home, and if one should leave this planet, and 
speak of the mighty system of the universe, they would 
immediately :ecall some day when some of their family 
had their horoscope cast. They have no delicacies, and 
they have no reserves. You shall hear them in the 
waitiog-room of a railway cepot, devcribing their ail- 
ments, their remedies, and their personal habits. No 
matier that you are a stranger ; all the same, you are ex- 
pected to take an interest in their meat and clothes, in 
the number of times they have been jilted, and in the dis- 
tioguishing severity of their form of dyspepsia, or other 
chronic complaints, 

We searcely know at the tims how oppressive such 
people are; but when they are gone, we may in some 
degree measure it by the intolerable sense of dullness and 
irritability which they leave behind t'em. Now I, for 
one, refuse to accept the old theory, that we may turn 
such visits into a service of patience and good-nature. I 
am sensible of an inward revolt against the waste of 
time, against the lowering of my whole moral and mental 
nature, and sgainst being forced to follow a lead which 
binds my intelligence to a false position. S ciety has 
very properly put the too frequent use of the word “I” 
under an iaterdict. It will not be a tablet on which dif- 
ferent varieties of self are to be written. Why should it? 
For evan those people who talk of themselves continu- 
ally, never tell the whole truth about themselves. If 
they did, we should not want to know it. One Rousseau 
is sufficient for all Christendom, and heathendom too. 

Romanism—which has sounded the deepest and darkest 
spots in human nature—has turned this tendency toward 
talking of self into one of its most powerful attractions. 
By permitting people the del'ght of the confessional,—by 
making self-portraiture a duty, and unlimited confidences 
a right, penances are rendered endurable, and the severest 
asceticiam fully indemnified. 

And yet, even when undertaken religiously, how faulty 
and deceptive an exercise it must be. The talker of self 
is exposed to a!l the various forms of what Batler calls 
self delusion. He may refuse to look at his own actions 
fairly, he may invent excuses for himself,and after days and 
weeks of introspection his best and worst actions will be 
clear to God alone ; for the right hand doth many a good 
or bad deed the left hand doth not, and cannot, know 
of. It would require, indeed, a rare combination of gifis 
fora man to play no tricks with his own conscience ; 
how then shall he describe himself with reference to his 
neighbors ? 

But there are times when talking of self is not only 
permizsable but necessary; for it is only by free and 
natural personal confidences we turn acq 1aintances into 
friends. But one rule is sufficient to guide us in the 
matter. As long as we excite a genuine interest, we 
offend no canon of taste, and we infringe no little of 
that golden law of society,—“Do unto others, as ye would 
they should do unto you.” Hence, we permit old age to 
be garrulous, if its reminiscences have the saltness of 
time and the savor of experience in them. Hencs au- 
thors, preachers, soldiers, travelers, philanthropists, or 
c mspicuous greatness of any kind, has the same freedom, 
and may be pardoned a little conspicuous vanity. Lov- 
ing-kindness also asks as a right that invalids may be 
egotistical. Pain, weariness, and seclasion throw them 
upon themselves, and, unless they have fully learned to 
merge self in Jesus, we need neither wond:r at nor 
blame their intense self-consciousness. Here, we should 
bear one another’s burdens, 

It may seem paradox'cal to say it, and yet I believe 
that the greatest and most offensive talkers of self are 
those who have never met themeelves. If they had, 
they would have seen with horror the s/igmata of their 
idolatry. If they had ever met themselves, they would 
detest themselves, and instead of constantly expatiating 
on self, they would seek the deliverer from self. If they 
had seen their leprcsy, they would have taken it to the 
healer of lepers; and that wonderfal prayer, which 
shakes the gates of heaven, would hourly shape itself 
upon their lips,—“ Jesus, Son of God, have mercy upon 
me!” Self would be lost in Ohrist, self praise in 
Ohrist-praise; they would want to know nothing and 
to praise nothing, and to speak of nothing, but the 
Saviour who had saved them from the wearisome, 
wretched body of their own selfishness and vain talking, 
for truly— 

The man whose eye is on himself, 
Doth look on one the least of nature’s works, 








WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO? 
BY RICHARD CORDLEY, DD, 


URING the war, a Union general, of rare promi- 
nence, was invited to come home and address a 
meeting called to raise recruits for the army. He re- 
plied: “I cannot come. My place is here at the front. 
There is now an opportunity of doing some real service 
for the country. A life-time may not afford another.” 
The response itself was grand,—that he had work to do, 
and could not leave it to talk. Bat the reason given for 
it presents a very common misconception. It implied 
that no real service could be rendered the country, ex- 
cept in the time of her danger, and then only by those 
who could draw a sword in her defence. This is a very 
common misconception, that we can serve the country 
only in some public position, or in some dangerous 
emergency. But there is a private service that every 
man can render; there is an every-day service that is 
alwsys possible; and these are more vital than any 
public service can be. Every man who does his duty is 
serving his country. Every effort to help a fellow-man 
to a better life is a real service to the country. Every 
good book written, every good newspaper published, 
every Sunday-school class well taught, every Christian 
home well kept up, helps to make the country better 
and stronger. If there were more filelity in these com- 
mon places and common scenes, the dangerous emer- 
gencies would less seldom come. 

In the backwoods of Indiana there lived a pioneer 
mother and her family. They had hewed themselves a 
place in the wilderness, and there they were making 
themselves a home. The nation knew not what that 
mother was doing, and she knew nothing of what was 
passing in the great world outside. She only knew she 
was doing her present duty. There she lived year after 
year, unknown and unappreciated, and wholly uncon- 
scious of what she was doing. She brought up her son 
to habits of industry and integrity, never suspecting 
what was in store for him, or what history would say of 
her. There, in obscurity, she prepared him to lead the 
nation through that very emergency of civil war which 
our military friend, j ast alladed to, considered “the only 
opportunity of a lifetime to render the country any real 
service.” Bat who will now say that the mother of 
Abraham Lincoln, in her log-cabin, obscure and uncon- 
scious, did not do the country a service as real and as 
vaiuable as that of any man who ever drew the sword 
in battle, or ever made a speech in Congress? Had she 
been less faithfol in her cabin home, there would have 
been less fidelity in the White House, The mother of 
Queen Victoria has often been praised for so carefully 
training her daughter. She expected her daughter would 
be a queen, and she trained her for the position and its 
duties. How much more honor is due to this “ Q1een 
of the Backwoods,” who, without suspecting to what her 
son would be called, or how the eyes of the fature would 
be turned to her simple home, yet prepared that son for 
empire? So well did she prepare him, that, when the 
emergency came, it found the man ready trained for the 
work his country required of him. 


Every mother’s work may not be made as public as 
this, but every mother’s work is j1st as vital. Her work 
may be “real service” none the less, because never pub- 
lished to the world. If every father and mother did 
faithful servics, there would be little need of soldiers, 
and it would make little diffsrenc: who was elected 
President, or who were chosen to Congress. If those in 
private station were all true, failures in public life would 
be rare and could do little harm. If those in priva’e 
station are unsound, fidelity in public place can do little 
good, 

The workers in Sunday-schools have a like responsi- 
bility. The nation’s future depends really more on them 
than on those who make the laws. Taey can do more 
for the couatry than Congress can. Toe world may 
never know what they have done, but the world will be 
blessed by their work, none the less. The best work is 
done in obscurity. The grandest work is that wherein 
“the left hand never knows what the right hand has 
done.” The work is done in secret, but tested in public, 
When your scholars go out into the world, and battle 
with temptation, it will then be shown whether your 
work has been well done or not. As you tesch your 
class from Sanday to Sanday, you may ask yourselt often, 
“ What good will itdo?”’ Batif you can make a dczon 
men and women better, as you certainly will if you are 
any ways faithfal, “the good it will do’”’ is very easy to 
be seen, but not easy to be measured, For no one can 
measure the force of a dozen streams of purified life, sent 


out among men, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


ee 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR, 


[ Fourth Quarter, 1876.] 





. Dec. 17,.—Peter’s ReElOaae...........c0.ccsceccsvessscsssesescseveeses: Acta 12: 1-17 
. Dec. 24.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school, 
Deo, 81.—Annual) Review or Selection. 


2. Oct. 8.—BStephen’s Delense..........-ccceseeesecesseeerreseeees Actas 7 : 85-50 
8 Oct. 15.—Stephen’s Martyrdomn.............ceeceeseeesessers Acta 7 : 51-60 
4. Oct. 22 —Simon the Sorcerer... disciaties Acts 8 ; 6-25 
5. Oct. 29.—Philip and The Ethiopian. pocoeeboosvcustgoguecne Acts 8 : 26-40 
6. Novy, 5.—Barl’s CONVETHON,.........ccreeeseseeesreeeeeseeeeesees Acts 9; 1-18 
7. Nov.12.—Saul’s Karly Ministry...........ceeereee Acts 9 : 19-30 
8. Nov. 19.—Dorcas Restored to LAl.........scesseeeeeesssees Acta 9 : 31-48 
9, NOV. 26.—Peter’s . 1slOM............0ccccrescoessersssvesseseseeeses Acta 10: 1-20 

10. Dec. 8.—The Gentiles Received.........csersrsesererees Acta 10 : K-48 

11. Dec. 10.—Spread of the Gospel........rcecrersrseeeecerees Acts 11 : 19-30 

12. 

18 

14. 


LESSON 4, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1876. 
Title: SIMON THE SORCERER, 


GOLDEN TEXT: Try HEART I8 NOT BIGHT IN 
THE SIGHT OF Gop.—Acts 8: 21. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, October 16; Acts 8:9 25. A wropvg heart, 

Tueaday, Oct ber 17: Matt. 12: 22-37. The heart is the life. 
Wednesday, October 18: 1 Chron. 28:1-10. God searches the heart. 
Thureday, October 19: Pra 139:1-24, Search me, O God, 

Friday, October 20: Ezek. 36: 2538. A new heart, 

Saturday, October 21: Psa. 24:1-10. A pure heart. 

Sunday, October 22: Psa, 51:7-19. A clean heart. 


LESSON TEXT, 
[Acts 8; 9-25,] 

9. But there was a certain man called Simon, which beforetime in 
the same city used sorcery, and bewitched the pecp e of Samaria, 
giving ou: that: (mself was some great one: 

10. To whom they al’ gave heed, from the least to the ponten, 
sa; ing. This man is the great power of God, 

11 And t» him they had regard, because that of long time he had 
bewitched them with sorceries, 

12, But when they believed Philip, preaching the things concern- 
ing the kirgdom of God, and the name of Jesus Christ, they were 
bapt'z14, both men and women. 

18. Then Simon himself believed also; and when he was b‘p- 
tized, he continued with Philip, and wondered, beholding the mira- 
Ck s and signs whi h were done. 

14 Now when the apostles which were at Jerntalem heard that 
Samaria had received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter 
and J shn: 

15 Who, when they wer® come down, prayed for them, that they 
might receive the Holy Ghost: 

16 (For as yet he was fallen upon none of them: only they were 
baptized in the n: me of the Lord J. sus ) 

17. Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the 
Holy Ghost. 

18 And when Simon saw that through laying on of the apostles’ 

hands the Holy Ghost was given, he offered them money. 

"19 Baying, G ve me also this pow r, that on whomsoever I lay 
hands, he may recei,e the Holy Ghost. 

20 But Peter said unto him Thy money perish with thee, because 
thou hast thought that the gitt of God may be purchased with 
money. 

21. Thou hast rei'her part nor lot in this matter: for thy heart is 
not right in the sight of Ged 

22. Repent ‘here’ore of this thy wickedness, and pray God, if per- 
haps the hought of th'ne beart may be forgiven thee. 

28. For I perceive that thou art in the gall of bitterness, and in the 
bond of in’ quity. 

24 Then answered Simon, and said, Pray ye to the Lord for me, 
that none of thc se things which ye have spoken come upon me. 

25. And t. ey, when they had testified and preached the word of 
the Lord, returned to Jerusalem, and preached the gospel in many 
villages of the Samaritans. 





EXPOSITION. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D D. 


EAD Ex. 7:812; Gen. 41: 8; Ex. 8: 1619, the 

story of Balaam, and of the witch of Endor. Read 

also 2 Kings 5:16, 17; Acts 18: 612,16: 16; Ex, 22: 
18; Lev. 20: 27; and Deut. 18: 10, 

Ouc last leeson closed with the calm and gloricus de- 
partare of the first Christian mar'yr, which illustrates in 
a very striking manner the reality of the sscension of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the certainty of fu ure glory for 
the true believer. Immediately after the rlotcus and 
violent execution, a number of good men, who sympa- 
thized with Stephen, believed in his doctrines, and were 
indignant at the treatment he had received, even though 
they may not yet have been decided disciples, carried 
out his mutilated remains for honorable burial, and, in 
accordance with the custom of the country, made great 
lamentation over him ; and well they might, for a great 
man in I:rael had fallen, and a bright and shining light 
had been extinguished. 

A sudden and violent reaction seems to have taken 
place in the popular mind in reference to the new re- 
ligion, The furicus and famatical mob, excited by the 
bloodthirsty and murderous assault upon Stephen, 
hastened to the places where the disciples were known to 


congregate, and rudely dispersed them, their rage being 
vented chiefly npon the Grecians, Lately the apostles 
hed met with favor among the people, even when the 
ralers Oppcsed and impr’soned them. But now, the 
fickle multitude, who, in the case of the Mister, sang 
hosannas one day, and shcuted “Crucify him!” the next, 
seem to have been r: used to the wildest deliram of fanati- 
c'sm. The blood they had shed had awakened the 
thirst for mere; and Saul, a leading spirit among them, 
made ruthless havoc of the church, relentl«ssly spsring 
neither sex ncr age. Thus were the disciples driven 
from their homes, Wherever they went, they preached 
the word ; and the very suff’rings of the church proved 
the mears of i'ssucc’ss. Philip, one of the deacons and 
a's) an evangelist, went to the city of Samaria, (or a city 
of Sameris, probably the f' rmer,) which had been the 
royal residercs of the kings of Israel for two centuries, 
and was tu'lt on asite of rare s'rength, beauty and rich- 
ness, It wes quite natural that some of the hunted fol- 
lowers of Christ should ssek a refuge ia this city, the 
inhabitants of which had an ancient national feud with 
the Jews, and wculd be likely to befriend thse whom 
they opprissed. Many a Jew had found an ssyium in 
Samaria, and it was natural that they should l's‘en 
to the preaching of Philip concerning the Messiah, 
whose advent they were expecting, and abcut whom they 
had already heard many rumors. They gladly received the 
word, and greatly rjoiced in the miracks of healing 
which the Evangel!st wrought among them. The eff cs 
of h's labcrs inthe city sre tersely and betu'ifully de- 
scribed by a single sentence,—“ there wes great joy in 
that city.” The despised Samaritans rejoiced in the 
powcr of the gspel to heal, to enlighten, and to save. 
Among the profersed conver s to the gospel was a cele- 
brated magician, whose character and mee is pre- 

sented as the theme of 

THE LESSON. 


The cass of this strange yet inter:sting man illustrates 
the natursof an unreal though professed conversion, and 
the wre'chedness of a wrong state of heart in relation to 
God and to the gcspel. We have to corsider, a wrong 
heart cher!shed,—exposed,—and condemned. 


1. A WRONG HEART CHERISHED (9-11). 

It is an evidence of the great success and incressing 
ppularity of the Evangel’s: in Samaria that a man of 
Simon’s repute ard love of power should be found among 
bis hearers and followers. This S mon had been fcr 
some time a dweller in the city, and by his skill in divi- 
nation, magic, and the “ black arts” generally, had ob- 
tained great influence among the people, who believed 
him to be some great person, p‘sseesed of supernatural 
power. Tradition says he claimed to be an emanation 
from the deity, and to exercise superhuman gifts and 
powers. The probability is, that he was a conscious im- 
pester, fertile in rescurces, peculiarly skillful in tricks cf 
legerdemain, possessing the power of m smerism, sbrawd 
in reading the foibles of the sup: rstitious and credul us 
people who resorted to him, and plausible in explaining 
or in avoiding all explanatiors of his failures. He may 
have been aa ri of mongrel fcrtune-teller and spiri ualist. 
A desiraof peering into the future has ever been a strong 
and active instinct of the human race ; hence the various 
methods which have been resorted to, to gratifyit, These 
methods have been essentially the same in all ages, con- 
sisting mainly cf incantations, or the use of certain 
mystical words, or cabalistic charac'ers; cr enchant- 
ments by means of witchery and the evil eye, or the 
effect of some potent spell, which should call spirits from 
the vasty deep, or the second sight, immediate as a 
special gift, such ss clairvoyance, or mediate, through the 
use of ss rology, palmisiry, and the like ; cr necromancy, 
holding communication with departed spirits, as the 
Spiritualis's of the present day claim todo. Such were 
probably some of the ways by which this Samaritan con- 
jurer had attained his notcriety, and exercised a bewil- 
dering and ove rawing power upon the people,and received 
from them a rispect and reverenca little short of adora- 
tion. 

(a.) Bless God for the gospel which delivers us from 
the degrading influence of ignorance and superstition. 

(6) Give no countenance to witchcraft, fortune-telling, 
or spiritualism. What we need to know of God and his 
will, of our duty and our destiny, is revealed in his word , 
** To the law and to the testimony, if they speak not 
cording to this word, it is because there is no light in 
them” (Isa, 8: 19 20) 

ll, A WRONG HEART EXPOSED (12-19). 

On the arrival of Philip at the scene of Simon’s tri- 
umphs, the gospel which he preached, and which is for 
the power of God, came into contact with the pretense 
and falsehood of heathenism. 


a 








1. The preaching of Philip and its effects, . Philip 
preached Jesus as the Messiah, the promised Saviour, 
the great Prophet like unto Moses, so long expected, the 
anointed high-priest and true King of Israel. He 
also expounded to them fully what is required of those 
who would follow him and enter into his kingdom; he 
unfolded the peculiar blessings and privileges which his 
people enjoyed, in the forgiveness of sins and the hope 
of eternal life. His authority for preaching all these 
things was confirmed by real, bene ‘icent miracles which 
he wrought, and manifest signs of divine power. The 
people, hearing and seeing these thirgs, were convinced 
of the truth of his doctrines, and believed ; and turning 
from the shallow pretenses, sham wonders, and meaning- 
less mysteries of Simon, they received the doctrines of 
the gospel, and were baptized in the name of Jesus, It 
appears as though there had been a general awakening 
and a widespread revival in the city, and that 
many, both men and women, were received into 
the church, The preacher was zealous, the 
people were in earnest, and the power of God 
was present tosave. Simon himself, his occupation gone, 
was convinced that a power, of which he was ignorant, 
was present with Philip. He was ashamed of the deser- 
tion of his followers, and he went with them, heard the 
teachings, and saw the miracles of Philip; and either 
with the view, if possible, of learning the secret of Philip’s 
power, or perhap’ carried away for the time by the en- 
thusiasm of the multitude around him, he professed to 
believe, and was baptized like the rest. He adhered 
clogely to Philip, witnessed the evidences of divine 
power which accompanied his teaching, and was filled 
with admiration and amazsment. He well knew that 
what was accomplished by Philip diffared altogether from 
the magical incantations and deceptive jagglery which 
he had imposed upon the people. 

2. The mission of Peter and John. The apostles at 
Jerusalem having heard what was going on in Samaria, 
—that there many had received the word of God,—sent 
to them Peter and John, who had already been so suc- 
cessfal in organizing the church, and who were strongly 
attached to each other (this is the last time, however, that 
the name of John occurs in the Acts). When Peter and 
John came, doubtless, a large congregation assembled to 
meet them, in order that they might be regularly formed 
into a church, and become a part of the body of believers. 
It was an exceedingly interesting occasion ; the wall of 
partition between Hebrew and Samaritan, between Jew 
and Gentile, was breaking down, under the world-em- 
bracing love of the gospel. The apostles prayed for 
them, that they might receive the Holy Ghost, for al- 
though by the regenerating influence of the Holy Spirit 
they had been enabled to believe on the Lord Jesus as 
their only Saviour, yet they had not received the fulfill- 
ment of the Saviour’s promise, as had the brethren in 
Jerusalem, nor had the power of the Spirit been es- 
pecially manifested by them, The apostles then laid 
their hands on them, and they received the special gift of 
the Spirit,—a gift in some way externally manifested to 
others. The gift of the Spirit was ia answer to the in. 
tercession of the spostles, as indicated by the laying on 
of their hands, There is nothing here which would war- 
rant the idea that the apostles had authority to institute, 
or intended to institute, a new rite of permanent obliga- 
tionin the church. The object of the apostles was to 
recognize these Samaritan believers as a part of the 
Christian church, to show that the gospel ignored the 
unrelenting enmity which had so long existed between 
the Samaritans and the Jews, to strengthen the faith of 
the new converts, and to sanction the preaching of the 
gor pel to those who were reckoned outcasts by the Jews, 

When Simon saw that by the imposition of the apostle’s 
hands some wonderful gift was imparted, he was desirous 
of possessing the power of bestowing similar gifts; and, 
as he and other magicians were accustomed to impart 
the secret of their arts to others for money, he doubtless 
secretly offsred the apostles a large sum of money, in 
order to secure from them the power which, from what 
he saw, he was satified they possessed. This base pro- 
posal showed that he knew nothing of the nature of the 
work of the Spirit, and that he was only a nominal be- 
liever in the new religion, which he regarded only in the 
light of a more occult and profitable kind of magic. His 
offer exposed the real state of his heart to the apostles, 


ac- | who had not, as yet, probably laid their hands upon 


him. 

(a.) A man may be convinced of the reality of religion, 
and even make a public profession of it and yet not be a 
real Ohristian. 

(6.) The outward ordinance of baptism does not save the 
soul, Neither does any other outward privilege or posi- 
tion in the church, True religion does not consist in 
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creed, confession, or ceremonial, but in a right state of the 
heart before God. 
lil. A WRONG HEART CONDEMNED (20-25). 

On hearing Simon's selfish and mercenary proposal 
Peter, prompt as usual in reply, sharply rebukes, faith- 
fally warns, and earnestly exhorts him to repentance. 

1. The rebuke. It is sternly severe, and thoroughly 
searching. Thy money perish with thee, thy ill-gotten 
wealth and thyself will alike be destroyed except ye re- 
pent, It is not the cffar of the money alone that is con- 
demned, but the wicked thought of his heart, which dis- 
honored God. 

2. The warning. Thou hast no part or lot in this mat- 
ter,—no experience of the grace of God now, and no hepe 
of the glory of God hereafter. Thcugh thine outward pro- 
fession seems to be fair, in the view of your fellowmen, 
thy heart is not right in the sight of God, thou art still, 
what thou hast ever been, a desperately wicked and in- 
jarious man, and a bond-slava of all unrighteousness, 
and, unless converted by the power of God, thou wilt go 
on from bad to worse, 

3. The exhortation. Repent of thy great wickedness. 

- Even for the vilest there remains forgiveness. Pray to 
God, make humble confession of your guilt, implore 
mercy, peradventure thine aggravated sin, the impious 
purpose of thy wretched heart, may be forgiven thee. 
Overawed by the terrible denunciation, and moved by 
the fervent expostulation of the apostle, the guilty man 
deprecates the fearful effect of his enormous iniquity, 
and asks the apostle to plead with the Lord in his be- 
half. 

If, however, the record of tradition be correct, Simon 
seems never to have prayed for himself, but died as he 
lived. He has a very unenviable notoriety, in the use of 
his name to designate the sin of those who selfishly seek 
to make a profit of religion, which is called simony. 

(a.) Keep thy heart right in the sight of God. 

(5.) Never make a public profession of religion for the 
sake of some worldly advantage. 


(c) Baware of covetousness, worldliness and self-seek- 
ing. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


ALL for the golden text of cur Isst review lesson. 

Do you remember what Jesus said about a good 
heart and a bad heart? What kind of actions always 
comes from a good heart? what from an evil hear: ? 
Who prayed, “Create in me a clean heart, O God”? 
With what kind of heart did David charge Solomon to 
serve the Lord? We have learned of a clean heart, a 
heart kept with all diligence. a perfect heart ; and now 
we have a lesson from the life of one whose heart was 
not right. It isa strange story of a man who tried to 
cheat. He deceived a great many people, and pretended 
to be a Christian ; but he could not hide his heart from 
God. The words of our golden text are, what Peter said 
to him when he found cut his wickedness. 

Have the golden text repeated. Then go on to give 
the story as simply as poesible, for it is a difficult one for 
little children to comprehend. Keep up the connection 
between past lessons, so that the scholars may see that 
this followed not long sfter Stephen’s death; most au- 
thorities say, in the following year. Ask who was the 
first Christian martyr? How did hedie? Do you sup- 
pose the other disciples were in any danger? Would 
not those argry men tr, to stone others who preached 
and believed as Step.en did? Who threw off their 
clothes that they mig! t1un faster and hurl the stones 
mcre furiously? Who held their clothes while they ran? 
We shall hear more of the young man named Saul, for 
he was glad to have Stephen killed. Good men who 
loved S.ephen took up his bruised body and buried it 
with mcurning and sorrow ; but their enemies were still 
angry and were persecuting all the Christians in Jerasa- 
lem. What is it to persecute? 

Let the children give their idea ; then approve or mod - 
ify itas need be. I: meant then, in Jerusalem, that 
Saul, and others like him, went into the houses, and, if 
they fcuad Caristian men or women, they put them in 
prson. Don’t you think the Christians did right to go 
away from a place where they were treated s>? They 
did go away to many different places; they were “ scat- 
tered abroad ;” they went everywhera thr.ugh the coun- 
try, except the apostles, who stayed in Jerusalem awhile 
longer. Does it seem too bad for the Christians to be so 
scattered? In these autumn days, have ycu noticed that 
many of the plants which have had clusters of bloom all 
summer now have great bunches of brown seed-vessels? 
Look at the cannas, the phloxer, the verbenas, the mign- 
onette, and the balsams; each have their own kind of 





pods filled with ripened reeds. S&S» have all the beautiful 
wild flowers on the hills and in the fields and lanes where 
you loved to gather them lsst summer,—the wild c lum- 
bine, the cardiaal fl »wers, the golden. rod and the da'sirs. 
Che autumn winds are scattering the seeds of the fi »wers 
far and wide ; the rains will wash them into the soil; the 
snow will cover and keep them warm; and next spring 
the seeds will sprout and grow and the fields bloom in 
beauty again. There is an old saying, that “the blood 
of the martyrs ‘s the seed of the chu’ch.” Like the seed 
scattered by sharp, rough winds, the Obristiaus, scattered 
by persecution, went everywhere telling of Jeruy’ life 
and death. So it wes ail God's plan to spread his church 
that he allowed Stephen to be stoned and the Christians 
so scattered. 

Some of them went to Samaria, and among them 
Philip, who preached to the people. Do you remember 
who talked to the woman at the well? Where was that? 
Many of the people believed what Pailip said, and there 
was great joy, because they had found what only can 
make any of us truly happy. Philip did m’racles too, 
for God gave him power to heal the sick and lame ; and the 
people wondered when they saw all the miracles. Those 
wera not the first wonders they had seen; there was a 
man named Simon who had been doing strange things. 
He was sort of magician and fortune-teller, a man who 
had studied all the arts of magic; one who pretended to 
tell the future by the stars, and by signs, to tell the moan- 
ing of dreams, and to do strange things which the peo- 
ple could not understand. They wondered at his work, 
which seemed megic to them; and they believed him 
when he « laimed to be some mighty one sent from God. 
But when they saw the miracles done by Pailip, which 
gave health and rest to thcss whose bodies had suffered 
such pain, when they heard his preaching about the 
kingdom of God and the story of Jesus, they balieved 
and were baptiz:d, both men and women. This was 
something greater than Simon had done; and yet they 
could understand it. S mon heard Philip, and he too 
believed what he said, and was baptiz>d. Then he stayed 
with Philip, watching his works and his miracles. 

The apostles who had stayed in Jerusalem were glad to 
hear how many believed in Christ, and they sent Peter 
and John to Samaria, They came and prayed with the 
people that they might receive the Holy Ghost. Do ycu 
remember about the day when three thcusand believed 
and were added to the church? What was that day 
called? What sound was heard? What was it like? 
What seemed to rest on the disciples? How did they 
speak? Another time when they had prayed the whole 
house wis shaken. What was poured cu! upon them? 
In Samaria, though so many believed, there had been no 
such strange sights or signs, but after Peter and John 
prayed, and laid their hands on them, the Holy Spirit was 
given. We are not told what signs showed the presence 
of the Holy Ghost, but Simon saw it had been given. 
“ This,” thought he, “is better than my magic. If I can 
only buy from these men the power of laying my hands 
on people and having the Holy Spirit given to them, how 
rich and great I can become!” So he offered money to 
Peter and John to buy the power of laying on of hands. 
Oculd it be bought? Peter answered quickly, “Thy 
money perish with thee, because thou hast thought that 
the gift of God may be purchased with money.” 

Wicked, silly Simon! . With all his arts which had 
charmed the people, rich from the money the crowds had 
paid to see him perform, he did not know as much of 
God and his Holy Spirit as the little children in our in- 
tant classes. He was wicked, because he wanted to make 
a trade of God’s Holy Spirit, and to bay and sell it to get 
gain for himself. He thought that he believed and had 
been baptized ; but he only believed in the miracles he 
saw, and he stayed with the apostles, watching to learn 
something to make himself mcra successful and famous. 
What did Peter tell him abut his heart? Oan any- 
thing hide the heart from God? Was it too late for 
Simon to see hissin? Peter told him to repent. What 
is it to repent? What was hissin? Who only can for- 
give? Had Simon wronged Feter and John? Did they 
speak of being insulted? Peter said to him, “ Repent, 
if perhaps the thought of thine heart may be forgiven 
thee.” 

Don’t ycu feel sure that the thcughts of the heart 
must be right in God’s sight? Have you had any 
thoughts to-day which you wculd not like to have your 
mother know? Would you be willing to have them all 
written out here on the blackboard and read alcud? 
How little Simon thought that God was reading his 
thoughts that instant, and that the whole world would 
resd and know them for hundreds cf years and as long 
as the Bible lasts! Was Simon ashamed or sorry? 
When Peter spoke so, he was frightened ; he thought he 





had made mistake; he was not to get rich and famous 
by that: ffsr, as he had hoped, and so he was afraid of 
being ;uaished. D you suppose he had ever heard of 
Ananias and Sspphira? What didthey do? What was 
done to them? Did Peter tell them to repent? Did 
they havetime? We know Simon was afcaid of some 
punishment, for he said, ‘Pray for me that none of 
these things come upon me.” Which of the twelve dis- 
ciples loved money too well? For how much did he sell 
his Master? Did the money do him any good? Was he 
sorry? What is the difference between being serry for 
sin against God, and being afraid of punishment ? 
Which kind of sorrow did Judas have? which had 
Simon ? 

The Bible story does not tell us more of Simon, and 
we do not know certainly whether he really repented and 
learned to love God truly, and received withcu: money 
and without price the gift of the Holy Spirt. Bats ome 
very old books say that he went on to other places show- 
ing his tricks and signs, and still pretended to be a great 
one sent from God; that where the apostles weat with 
miracles he prrfsrmed his wonders, and found many 
who believed him. Jesus told the psople that many false 
prophets and false Ohrists wouli arise d sing wonders; 
and, in the time cf Paul, there were many such, 

A vary impress've lesson may be given to little chil- 
dren by carrying to the class a heart cut out of bristol- 
board. Let the whole surface of one side be blotted and 
soiled, with the word sin inscribed on it; and on the 
other side let there be bright colors with the word Christ. 
Then show how sin defiles the heart, using Simon as an 
example ; show that evil purposes, plans, thoughts, are 
all sinful ; explain—or, better yet, let the children tell— 
how only Christ’s blood can cleanse the heart, and Christ 
abiding there can keep it pure and right in the sight of 
God. 





BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 


CTS 8:9. Used scrcery ... And the soul that turneth after 

such as have familiar spirits, and after wizards . . I will even 
set my face against that soul, Lev. 20:6... Thera shall not be 
found among you any one that maketh bis son cr his daughter to 
pass through the fire, or that useth divination, or an observer of 
times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with 
familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer, Deut. 18: 10. 11. 


V. 10. They all gave heed . . . That we henceforth be no more 
chi dren, tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning crafliness whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive, Eph. 4:14 . . . Many shall follow their 
pernicious ways, 2 Pet. 2: 2. 


Vv. 12. When they believed . . . And he said unto them, Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized, shall be saved, Mark 16;15,16 ... With 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and with the mouth 
confession is made untoralvation, Rom. 10:10 . . . Sirs, what must 
Ido to be saved? And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy house, Acts 16: 30, 31. 


Concerning the kingdom . . . And he sent them to preach the king- 
dom of God, and to heal the sick, Luke9:2... Go thou and 
preach the kingdom of God, Luke9:60... To whom also he 
thewed himself alive after his passion, by many infaliuble proofs, 
being seen of them forty days, and speaking of the things pertain- 
ing to the kingdom of God, Acts 1: 3. 


Vv. 13. Then Simon believed . . . Then balieved they his words; 

they sang his praise. They soon forgot hs works; they waited not 
for his counsel, Psa, 106:12,18 . . . They on the rock are they» 
which, when they hear, receive the word with joy; and these have 
no root, which for a while believe, and in time of temptation fall 
away, Luke 8: 13. 
* V¥. 14. Received the word of God . . . But he that received seed in- 
to the good ground, is he that heareth the word, and understandeth 
it; which also beareth frait, and bringeth forth, somean hundred 
fold, some sixty, some thirty, Matt 13:23 ... He that rejecieth 
me, and receiveth not my words, hath one that judgeth him: the 
word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last day, 
John 12: 48. 


V. 15. Prayed for them . . . Again I say unto you, That if two of 
you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shail ask, it 
shall be done fur them of my Father which isin heaven, Matt. 18:19. 


7. 16. He was falien . . . While Peter yet spake these words, the 
Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the word, Acts 10:44... 
And as I began to speak, the Holy Ghost fell on them, as on us at the 
beginning, Acts 11: 15. 


Vv. 17. Laid hands on them . . . And the children of Israel shall 
put their hands upon the Levites, Numb. 8:10 . . . Whom they set 
before the apostles; and when they had pra) ed, they laid their hands 
on them, Acts6:6 .. . Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which 
was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery, 1 Tim. 4: 14. 


Vv. 18. He offered money . . . Now therefore, I pray thee, takea 
blessing uf thy servant. But he said, As the Lord liveth, before 
whom I stand, I will receive none, And he urged him to take it; 
but he refused, 2 Kings 5: 15,16 . . . Free ye have received, freely 
give, Matt. 10: 8, 


Vv. 20. Thy money perish . . . Neither shalt thou bring an abomi- 
nation into thine houre, lest thou be a cursed thing Hke it, Deut. 7 
26... Then Daniel answered and sad tefore the hing, Let thy 
gifis be to thyself, and give thy rewards io ancther, Dan. 5:17... | 
And he [Judas] cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and de- 
parted, and went aud hanged himse.f, Matt. 27: 5. 


V. 21. Neither paritnor lot . . . For the Lord hath made Jordana 
border between us and you, ye children of Reuben, and children of 
God; ye have no part in the Lord, Josh. 22:25... Blessed and 


holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection, Rev. 20: 6, 
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heart was not r'ght with him, Psa. 78 : 37. 


Vv. 22. Repent. . . If God peradventure will give them repent- 
ance to the acknowledging of the truth, 2 Tim. 2: 25, 


Pray. . . Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon 
him while he is near, Isa 55:6... Ask and it shall begiven you ; 
seek, and ye shall fiad; knock, and it shall be opened unto you, 
Matt 7:7. 


If perhaps... If it may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity: 
Dan. 4:27... It may be that the Lord God of hosts will be gracious 
unto the remnant of Joseph, Amos 5: 15. 


Vv. 23 The ga'l of bitterness . . . Lest there should be among you 
a rootthat beaeth gall and wormwood, Deut. 69:18 .. . Their 
grapes are grepes of gall, their clusters are bitter, Deut. 82:82... 
Remembering mine affliction and my misery, the wormwood and 
the gall, Lam. 9:19. 

The dvond of iniquity . . . Thou hast loosed my bonds, Psa. 116: 16 
.. + Bis own iniq ities shall take the wicked himself, and he shall 
be holden wth the cords of his sins, Prov. 5:22... Whotoever 
eommitieth sin is the se: vant of sin, John 8:34... Ye were the 
servants of rin. Rom 6:11... While they pfomise them liberty, 
they themselves are the tervants of corruption; for of whom a man 
is overcome, of the same is he brought in bondage, 2 Pet. 2: 19, 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


CTS 8: 9. Simon—C>lebrated smong the early 

Caristian writers as Simon Mvgus or Magician. . . 
The best and earliest church fathers, Jastia Martyr 
and H'ppolytus, ee eredit to Simon for having 
a sort of theolevieal doctrine, and held him as the father 
of heretics.— Whedon, 


Bewitched the people.—So amered them that they were 
in a sense beside themselves.— S. Clarke 


Simon was neither the first nor the last of that class of 
persons who are now ca!led original characters, and whom 
others weak/y take a pride in imitating.— Rieger. 


V 10. Least to greatest.—In ordinary cases the senre 
of the common people ard that of the upper classes are 
different,— Bengel. 


The great power of God —Meaving, some minister of 
God, assisted by his mighty power.— Whiiby. 


He astonished the pecple be bis curious scts, and by 
bis bold professions hed raised thelr opiaion of him to 
the highest pitch. — Mann. 


V. 11, Because that, etc,—The resson that they paid 
him such attertion is here said to be, that he had jon 
bewi'ched, as in v. 9, i. ¢, astopiched and confourd 
them by sorceries or msgica) i!lusions, perhaps the fruit 
of his superior ec'entific knowledge, bat which these 
Ssmaritans cruld neither call in question nor account 
for.— Alexander. 


V 12, But when they believed Philip —This spell, 
however, was broken by the arrival ot Philip, Tais 
heat henish delusicn, under which they lay, was d s«ipated 
now, by their belief in Phiip and his works and doc- 
trines. They were led to distinguish between the coun- 
terfeit and the true.— Jacobus, 


The kingdom ¢f God.—It means here, as always in the 
New Tests ment, the state cf allegiance to God, whether 
ol the 5: hee heart, the community, or the future 

'e.— tt, 


V. 13  Smon believed also.— Left without fcllowers, he 
thinks it best to j in the man who had fairly ou'stripped 
him, not without: a tcuch of real conviction.— Brown. 


Continued with Philip.— He departed not from Philip’s 
side, and gave heed buth continually and daily to his 
preaching — Du Veil. 


Wondered — Even Simon was astonished when he saw 
the mirscles of P: i'ip, which had nothing of the deceit- 
ful appearance of his tricks, bot, on the contrary, bore 
the impress of 1eal miracles of God.— Olshausen,. . 


V 14. The word of Ged.—The doctrine of the Lord 
Jesus Ohrist.—A. Clarke, 


The new revelation or religion.— Alexander, 


They sent Peter and John.—Here we fiad St. Peter sent 
by the other aposils, and by the church, which is a 
— that he was not, as the R omanists pretend, their 


ead and evperior; for he that sends is greater than he 
that is sent.— Whitby. 


V 15. Prayed for them that, ete.—It hence appears 
that Poilip . . . bsd not the power of co the 
gifis of the Holy Spirit, and that this was a privilege 


which belonged at that time peculiarly to apostles.— 
Beausotre, . . 


V.17. Laid their hands on them.—This was done after 


prayer asin ch. 13: 3; and the inference is plain, that 


of itself it conveyed no grace, but was symbolical of a 
div ne impsrtation whi 


to prayer,—Jucobus, 


V.19. Give me this power.—How infinitely mistaken 
is this wretch if he thinks that the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost could be beught or procured by silver or gold; 
and how much mre mistsken is he still, if he ks 
that the power of enabling others to confer these gifts 
could be t hus attained,—a power which the apostles them- 
se}ves did not possess,— Lightfoot. 


V. 20 Thy money perish with thee.—Rether a pro- 
phetic predic:ion thaa an imprecation.— Whitby. 

V 22. Ifperhops ete.—As the gospel of Christ opens 
the door to tue must in veterate Fs oo he insinuates 
that even Simon might be forgiven.— Brewster. 


was to be expected in answer 


and this phrase is used here to express a great degree of 
ain.— Pearce. 


The bond of iniquity —Meaning the hardest of all bond- 
age aod slavery, evea that of sinfal lusts.—Mann, 
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SIMON THE SORCERER. 
BY H, J. VAN-LENNEP, D.D. 


HE word sorcery, in its strictest acceptation, signifies 
the foretelling of future events by the casting of lots, 
such as dice, arrows, “ odd or even,” etc. The term divi- 
nation, on the other band, implies the exercise of a super- 
natural or divine infiaence, revealing what lies beyond 
the reach of mere human knowledge. Neither of these 
terms, however, nor witchcraft is used in the original of 
our lesson, where it is simply said of Simon that “he 
practiced magic, and astonished the peop'e of Samaria.” 
Hence he is called in ecclesiastic history “ Simon 
Magus” or the magician. In for'‘her explanation of the 
pretensions and actual doings of this man, St. Luke tells 
us that the people of Samaria called him the “ power of 
God, the great,”—or, the great power of God,—by which 
was meant by the heathen writers of that day, that 
he was the greatest emanation which had ccme to earth 
from God, and was superior to every created being; or, 
as Simon himself expressed it, “ the Deity himself ;” for 
he said: “I am the word of God, I am the glorious, I 
am the comforter, I am the omnipotent, I am all that 
there is in God.” 

The word magus, which we have rendered magician, is 
an Oriental term anciently applied to a particular order 
of men, and signifies “ wisemanu ;” these people were the 
priests of a religion practiced in the region around Baby- 
lon, which at one time held sway over the whole of Per- 
sia, There are such men in the same land in our day, 
only they now pretend to be philosophers, but are in 
reality only self-conceited infidels, though nominally 
Muslims ; they call themselves “soophi” or wisemen; 
and it is curious to notice that the ancient Greeks adopted 
an Oriental term, while the modern Orientals make use 
of a Greek word to signify the same thing. The ancient 
magi pretended that they could foretell future events by 
looking at the stars; and we have an example of this in 
the account of the magi or wisemen who came from the 
East ir quiring after the newborn king cof the Jews, whose 
star they had seen in their country, and had come to 
worship bim (Matt. 2:1, 2), 

Bat the word magician has undergone a change of 
meanings since it was first imported into western Asia 
aud Europe; for it has become much broader, and is now 
applied to one who practices all the various arts and de- 
ceits by which cunning men impose upon the ignorant, 
for the purpose of passing themselves off for supernat- 
ural beings, endowed with power to confer favors and 
infi'ct injury, for the purpose of personal gain or profit. 
Much has been written respecting Simon Magus and 
the arts he practised, first in his native province of Sa- 
maria, and then in R me itself; and the curious student 
can read his bicgrapby in most of our Bible dictionaries. 
How much of it is true and how much of it apocryphal 
it is hard to determine. We deem it more profitable to 
give some explanation of the kind of sorcery and witch- 
craft which is now practised in the East, and was doubt- 
less well known to the ancients. We must, however, 
premise at the outset, that the people of Western Asia 
never have, even at their lowest estate, sunk to the level 
reached by the African races. Oa the contrary, we may 
say without fear of contradiction, that they have ever 
shown, even in their superstitions, an intelligence su- 
perior to that of the ignorant of avy other continent. It 
is they who originated all the great systems of religion 
and philosophy which have had sway in the world, and 





V. 28, The gall of bitterness.—By this expression is 


it is among them first that Jehovah chose to reveal his 
truth, 
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tion whether evil spirits ever exerted a direct and, if we 
may so call it, a preternatural influence in the sorceries 
and divinations of ancient times. We do not propose to 
discuss the question ; we will simply say that it is our 
conviction that there exists sufficient evidence of the 
fact, outside of the Scriptures. Bat, whatever conclusion 
we may reach upon this point, there is not a particle of 
doubt that these occult sciences were largely inspired by 
a spirit of lying and deceit; for though many things 
were done simply in the hope of discovering an unknown 
fature, by means which men call mere chance, yet the 
operation was and now is intimately connected with the 
use of certain incantations or prayers, undar the control 
of an interested party. This is often done for the oure 
of diseases, the chief remsdy for which, whether the 
malady be insanity, toothache, ep'lepsy, or barrenness, 
consists in visiting some particular spot and being there 
prayed over by a particular person, Exch svffsring has 
its own special place of cure. Just as at Saratega, and 
other mineral spring:, each water has a specific virtue, 
The difference is that in the East the use cf certain for- 
mulas and prayers is indispensable to a cure, and even 
these vary according to the circumstances ; for they must 
in some cases be uttered by a priest or a monk, and in 
others by a woman, or even by a child of either sex. 
The use of megic may be viewed under two aspects, 
according as it is practised for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the fature, or im order to inflict am irjary upon 
an enemy, acquire a boon, or furnish a protection against 
anticipated harm. Among the means employei for the 
first of these objects, the most ancient, and that which is 
still most relied upon, is astrology, or the study of the 
stars, by which it is claimed that future events oan be 
known from the relative pcsitions of the starry host. The 
heavenly orbs are so regular in their motions that it 
seems strange they should be deemed to describe the 
plans and purposes of the Daity, or the volitions of ter- 
restrial beings so far removed from them and ever in 
conflict with each other. Yet the system originated with 
the star-gazers of the fiat country of Mesopotamia, who 
contemplated the heavens without obs:raction from the 
summit of their pyramidal temples. Their descendants 
also look superstitiously upom the stars as revealers 
of the fature, though the religion they profess teaches 
them that Al/ah governs the universe, and that Kizmet, or 
the divine decrees, cannot be altered by any power in 
heaven or on earth. At the present day, every grandee 
ia Turkey and Persia, and more particularly the latter, 
keeps an astrologer in his pay, who ever ponders over 
the almanac and gazes at the heavens; and he dare not 
undertake a j urney or commence any work of impor- 
tance without first inquiring «f his astrologer respecting 
the position of the stars and the moment they indicate as 
most propitious to the undertaking. Should the event 
give the lie tothe “wiseman,” he is at once cast into 
prison, and hss reason to be thankful if he succeed in 
keeping his head upon his shoulders; but should he be 
a true prophet, in other words, should he have the luck 
to make a good guess, his reputation is es‘ablished, and 
money and honors come apace, A relic of this supersti- 
tion long lingered in Earope, though the cloudy skies of 
that continent must have dircouraged the northern star- 
gezers; and there is still published in Italy, forthe bene- 
fitof some superannuated men and womea, an annual 
almanac which claims to foretell the weather for every 
day of the year, as calculated from the study of the 
stars. 
Sorcery is rarely, if ever, practiced for the purposs of 
irjoring an enemy; nor does it seem ever to have been 
much resorted to for that purpose. The instances we 
have heard of as occurring in mcdern times are mostly 
confined to the story-books of the Est, similar to the 
Arabian Nights’ E atertaix mants; and like tales are pre- 
served by tradition alone. There is, however, a m de of 
irjury which is exerted, not of nece:s!ty intentionally 
nevertheless very ¢ffectually. It is called the evil eye,— 
a notion based upon the idea that envy briogs irjury 
upon its object. A variety of means are resorted to in 
order to ward c ff this baneful ir flaence —a child's face is 
left umwashed, lest people’s admiration should bring 
sickness upon it; a new house has the word ‘ Mashal- 
lah” written in large characters upon the walls in every 
prominent spot, to avo'd the eff ci of an envious eye, by 
placing it under the protection of God himself; a hand- 
some copy of the Koran is carried slung from the shoul- 
der of a richly dressed person, lest envy of his finery 
should blight him with sickness; and a piece of a child’s 
g*rment is torn off and thrown in the fire to prevent ad- 
miration from producing the child’s death,—alum and 
storax are also burned for the same purpose, 





Some people acquire the evil reputation of having an 
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eye, or of bringing ill luck to their associates, and it clings 
to them through life, This superstition also prevails in 
Italy, and the present pope, P.us IX. is firm!y believed, 
even by his greatest admirers, to be a remarkable instance 
of it. The unfortunate Carlotta, the lovely Empress of 
Mexico, they aver, became insane on her way home from 
the Vatican, immediately after receiving the blessing of 
the “ H ly Father;” and they add that every ship-of- 
war he has blessed, however well appointed and manned, 
was sure to founder on her very first trip. The Italians 
believe that the best preservative sgaiast the evil eye 
consists in opening the five fiagers at once toward the 
ot joct of their fear; and they do it with the hand behind 
their backs whenever they cross the path of his “ Holi- 
ness.” 

Ia the Exst, however, a great trade is carried on by 
reason of the evil eye ; many people make a good livirg 
by writing formulas to drive ff the evil influence. Nearly 
every man, woman, ard child in the entire country wears 
a charm or amulet, which can preserve him from this 
much dreaded ix fiaence, as well as from contagious and 
other diseases, and from accidents. These charms con- 
sist of a piece of paper or. parchment, upon which are 
written appropriate passages from the sacred books, 
whether the B.ble or the Koran, cr cabalistic sigas or 
numbers. The poor sew them up carefully in a bit of 
red cloth, which is hung around their necks by a cord; 
but the rich enclose them in a gold or silver case, hand- 
somely embossed, which the ladies wear as a part of their 
necklace. S°me men acquire a great renown from the 
efficacy of the charms they write, which are sold for a 
great price. When employed as a means to cure disease, 
the paper which contains the writing is soaked in water 
until the ink is dissolved, when the potion is drunk by 
the patient. Bat it is not writing alone which is sup- 
posed to possess such healing power ; a rag or twig from 
the tomb of a saint, water from the sacred well of Z3m- 
zem at M:cca, and many other articles hard to be pro- 
cured, are deemed td have similar virtue. Being once in 
a village which had probably never before been visited 
by a foreigner, I seemed to be looked upon by the simple- 
minded people, not only with curiosity, but also with a 
certain degree of awe. I was on my horse early the next 
morning, ready to depart, when a woman approached 
me with some hesitation, and stated that her child had 
long been sick with fever, and she begged me to give her 
something which had touched my bedy, that it might be 
healed. I deliberately pulled out a single hair from my 
beard, and solemnly handed it to her, She received it 
with profuse expressions of gratitude, and the last I saw 
of her as I rode away, she was carefully holding up her 
treasure on higb, and walking toward her house, followed 
by nearly all the women of the village. I should not 
wonder if the child had been heakd by the application 
of this extraordinary remedy; it reminded me of the 
passsge in Acts 19:12; but in the latter case there was 
a divine power to heal, while in mine there existed only 
a sincere though foolish superstition or faith, which 
sometimes acts so powerfully on the imagination as to 
cure a cr rtain class of diseases. 

It is probable that Simon the sorcerer was well versed 
in all the arts of deceit we have mentioned. He cou!d 
not only swallow burning coals of fire, and put knives 
down his throat, like our modern dervishes, but he was 
also able to write-the most ¢ fficaci« us formulas for ward- 
ing off the evil eye, or any other evil or deadly thing, and 
for curing all manner of disease, as well as to foretell the 
fulure in such a manner ‘hat his ignorance of it could 
not be detected by the si uple-minded, so that he came 
to be regarded by the over credulous Samaritans as the 
greatest of all the prop ets and miracle-workers, and the 
very embodiment of the Deity in human flesh,—so soon 
did they “‘ fall from the sound form of doctrine preached 
unto them” by Christ himself. 


Orientals generally believe that certain persons are 
enabled to perform wonders, whether beneficial or 
injurious, by entirely opposite means, i.¢, either 
through the sgency of God and good spirits, or by the help 
of evil spirits ; as, however, we have no faith in such in- 
timate relations with the world of spirits at the present 
day, and have never seen anything, whether in this 
country or anywhere else, to make us adopt a diffsrent 
view, we deem it superflacus to go into an inquiry upon 
the subject. The people of the East have long been ac- 
quainted with the phenomena of animal magnetism, 
though they do not understand its nature ; and many of 
their tricks are performed by its means. If they can be 
called Spiritualists, it is not because they claim to hold 
converse with the spirits of the departed, but as believers 
in an order of beings whose exploits are, among us, left 
to the domain of “ Mother Goose,” and confined to the 
nursery tales of a departed age, 


ANCIENT SORCERY. 


[Professor Joseph Haven, LL.D., in The National Sunday School 
Teacher, 1874.) 


OTHING is more remarkable than the well-nigh 
upiversal belief among the ancient and O -iental 
nations in the various mcdes of divination,—that is, the 
art of foresseing in some way the future, and foretelling 
its secrets—whether by direct divine communication as 
to prophets, sibyls, etc., or by artificial methods, as the 
consulting of omens, avguries, and the like. Nor has the 
tendency to this beiief as yet bec »me extinct among men, 
as the history cf modern superstition abundantly shows 
It seems to have its foundation in the very nature of 
man, and will, perhaps, be one of the very last of human 
errors and f»llies to disappear before the increasing light 
of science and religion. 


Nor is it strange that man should find himself strongly 
inclined to this form of superstitious belief Life is so full 
of troubls ; the present is so unsatisfactory; the future so 
dark and uncertain ; s> many ills harass him, so many 
fears and anxieties distuyb him, so many recollections of 
a guilty past haunt him, that it is no wonder he seeks 
sometimes to lift the awful veil that hides the future 
from mortal ken, ard penetrate the secrets which it is 
not given to man to know.... 


Among the ancient Fyyptians there seems to have been 
a class or order of priests, eminent for learning who de 
voted themselves specially to this art, and formed « 
prominent body in the counsels of the nation. O° this 
we hsve a glimpse in Genesis 41:8, where Poaroah 
sends fur all the sooth-sayers (tru‘h-veilers,— A ng)o-Saxon 
soth, “trath’ ) and wise men—men skilled ia tne hidden 
lore of the fature—to interpret his dream. The methods 
of divining practiced by them are not certainly known ; 
bat it is not improbable that they made use of figures 
and tatles of letters, as in modern Egyptian divination ; 
somewhat as, among the Chinese, certsin lines fourd writ- 
ten on the back of a tortoise are suposed to explain all 
mysteries, and have formed the su'j-ct, as it is said, of 
no less than one thousand four hundred and fifiy learned 
commentaries | 


We catch sight again of Exyptian divination in Exo- 
dus 7: 11, where we read of wise men, sorcerers, and 
magicians ; and repeatedly afterwards we find there ma. 
gicians apparently performirg, by their tricks and en- 
chantments, some of the wonderful things that M ses 
did. Whether this was done by mere sleight-of hand and 
jugglery, or, as the early Caristian fathers suposed, by 
the aid of Satan, we are not told, If, with Michaelis 
and others, we derive the word here employed to denote 
mayician from an Arabic root, it may mean astrologers 
who, from their being able to foretell the changes ot che 
heavenly bodies, were supposed to p»sess the power of 
brir ging about eclipses of the sun and moon, and other 
phenomena of nature, by their incantations. 


Dreams were regarded by the Exyptians with religious 
reverencs,—hence the peculiar importance attached by 
Poaroah to hisdream, and its purport,—while also magic. 
charms, incantations, and varicus supernatural agencies, 
were often employed as means of revealing the secrets of 
the li and unlocking its hidden gates to the eye of 
mortals, 


O-acles were also consulted, as at a later period among 
the Greeks and Romans. A papyrus fund in Evypr, 
supposed to be of the second century A D, but doubdtles: 
relating to practices of a much earlier origin, mention: 
among other things the mode cf divination, “ by a bsg, 
with a lamp, a bowl, and a pit ;” also the m ode of detec. 
ing theft, and of attaining any wish. It has been sup 
posed by some that animal msgnetism also was under- 
stood and practiced by the Egyptians, 

It has been said that the Hebrews had no magic of their 
own, This is probably true. I: was, at all events, 
strictly prohibited by their law. Yet, in spi.e of the 
strictest prohibitions and the severest penalties, it fouod 
its way clandestinely among the pe pie, and was proba- 
bly at no time a wholly lost art, or entirely disused 
among them. Just in proportion as the people receded 
from a careful and religious observance of their law, and 
departed from their God, this superstition seems to have 
prevailed among them ; just as among us, those who for 
any resson lose their faith in revealed religion, and a 
personal God as the direct ot ject of worship, are the very 
ones to put confidence in the vagaries of spiritualism. 
So it has always been. Skepticism and superstition go 
hand in hand among the people. Thus at the begin. 
ning of the Christian era, a spirit of skepticism wss widely 
prevalent, and, as we learn from Tacitus and J .sephus, 
superstition and credulity were then in the ascendant, 
and im postors never more numerous. This will account 
for the repeated mention in the Acts of the Apostles of 
magicians, sorcerers, etc, as Ac.s 8: 9; 13:6, 8; 16:16; 
19:13 19, ms 

S:ill, the magic of the Hebrews was never a native, 
but an imp -rted article. It was brought in from the sur 
rounding nations ; and, as in case cf oiher commodi'ies, 
the supply was doubtless according tothedemand. Men 
who found themselves in trouble, and knew not the way 
out of their caiamities,—men who either were strangers 
toa ontins trust in Jehovah, or who were conscious 
of having sadly departed from him, sought the aid of 
magic to make known to them the dread secrets of the 
future, or to obtain relief from present distress, Thus, in 
the last hours of his reign and his life, the gloomy king 
of Israel, fursaken of bis God, and a prey to sad forebod- 
ings, consults the witch ot Eador as to the i:sue of the 
imperding battle. Tne law of M_ses f rbids every pos- 
sible kina of divination, because of its tendency to 
superstition and idolatry, Not in this way were men to 





inquire into the et of the future. These were 
known only to To God must they look when 





pressed with the ills and anxieties of lifs, and nt to the 
spirits of the dead and the arts of the necromancer, 

The mest rema: kable enumeration of the various forms 
of divination to be found in the Scriptures is ia Daut. 
18: 10,11: “There shall not bs fouad among you any 
one that maketh his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire, or that useth divination, or an observer of times, 
or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter 
with f«miliar spirits, or a w zird. or a necromancer.” 

All that do these things, it is added, are an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord. Ad what are the various forms of 
magic or diviaation here intended? This is a question 
not easy to answer. Here are no less than nine specifica- 
tiona,—not, perhaps, because there were so many distinct 
sorts of magic, but fur the sake of including all the terms 
in common use by which these various practices were 
designated, so as to leave no opportunity for evasion of 
the = ' 

A carefol study of this d fficult and obscure passage, 
in the cr'giaal, leads to the followisg conclusions as to 
the probable meaning of the several terms employed : 

1. “ Maketh son or daughter to pass through the fire,”— 
that is, to Moloch, or Msiech,—a very c wmon term of 
divination smong the heathen. M>»lech—'rcm melee, 
“king”—wes the fire king. or fire god: f the Ammonites, as 
Bosal was the sua god of Tyre, and Ohemoch of the 
Moabites; aud the three, if not virtually ideatical, seem 
to hava been worshiped with essentially the same rites, 
Children were ¢ ff red in sacrifice to these deities, and in 
che later times of Jawish history the brazen image of 
M ech stocd in the valley of Hinnom, « u's de the walls 

f Jeru:alem—at least, sach is the tre dition—and into its 
great heat d brezen arma ‘d >latrous w. rshipers cast their 
little child-en as acceptable ¢ fferings to the terrible fire- 
god, Magical rites, it is probable were not unfre quently 
connected with these human sacr fices,—which wou d ac- 
count for their being mentioned im cunaection wih the 
various forms of divination. 

2 “ Useth divination,”—a general term for the practice 
of astro gyor magic - 

3 “ An observer of times,’—more properly, a worker of 
hidden arts. O hers derive the term here employ: d ‘rom 
a wo.d meaning the eye, and suppose it to denote what is 
known as the evil eye, velief in which was formerly almost 
aniversal. Or it may mean those who observe the 
neavenly bodies, the phenomena of clouds, lightning», 
meteors, aud the like, and from these predict the future. 
3o certain days came to be regarded as lacky, others as 
ualucky. An instance of this form of magic occurs in 
‘he hiatory of Mar aweh (2 Kings 21: 6), who made his 
son to pass through the fi e, and ‘ observed times” 

4, “ An enchanter,”—i, e , an avgurer, or one who con- 
sults auguries ; liverally, oae who Aises. Tae word has 
been supposed by many to danote serpent charmers, or 
those who perform tricks of juggiery a:d magic by 
means of serpents, which they have the art of £ 
harmless, Tue word employed is deriv d from the verb 
to hiss, or whisper,—f:om whicn the wo d denoting ser- 
pent is also derived, bec.use of its hissicg noise. The 
augurer in his magic processes probably was accustomed 
to utter a sibilant or hissing sound, whence the name one 
who hisses, 

5. “ A witch,” —literally an enchanter, or one who wses 
incantations, i e.. magic songs, or chants. The same 
word occurs ia Ex dus 7: 11, where it is rendered sor- 
cerers. This was an essential fea'ure of the prac ice of 
witchcraft, the singing or chantiag c riain m-gic formu- 
laries, which were suppos d to pr dice baletul effects. 
(hus in the wiich scene in Micbetn, the weird sisters 
chant their strange song as they 

Round about-the caldron go. 


6. “ A charmer,’ —frum a verb to bind —meaning either 
one who biods magic knuts, makes charms, and amulets, 
and so prec ices sorcery, or ope who acquires power over 
ube person by uttering magic + palis, 

7. “A. consulier with fumiliur spirits” Oae who 
practices divina.iun by meaus uf # lawiuar spirit. Sach 
a one was the witch of E: d r; and the spirit, or python, 
wt ich she consulted, is des:gnatec by the ssme term here 
employed. 8S» aiso ia Ac.s 16: 16, we read of a damsel 
possessed of a spirit uf divipauvo,—a spirit, or python, by 
which she proivs e1 to divine, or foretesl the fu.ure. TLe 
expression ia the text probably d-notes those who by 
megic arts profess to cali up the spirits of the dead, and 
so obtain a knowledge of things hidden from human 
eye. Those who seex to leara in this way, frum the dead, 
the secrets of the future, for the benefit uf tne living, are 
said to seek afver, or to consuit, famiuar spicits. 
of une performances of modera rpiritualisa would fall 
precisely under this designation. Tae art of veatrilo- 
quism is supposed to have been more or less empluyed 
ia the process, the responses uttered being made to proceed 
trom tne earih, as the voice of a depared spirit, having 
is abode undergr.usd, the region uf the dead, whence 
it speaks, as Isaiah 29: 4, and whence it comes up, as in 
the case of the figure of Samuel at the call cf the witch 
of Eador. In the latter case, there was provably inven- 
tiopal imposition on the part of the woman, vver:ukd by 
Diviae Providence, and made the occarivu uf a very dif- 
ferent and mach more rea/ manifestation thao the sor- 
cerer intended, or had any reason toexpec. Hence she 
was not less surp: ised or alarmed than Saui himseif, 

8 “A wizard,”—i, @, & soul sayer, one profesin 
wi: dom ; trom a verb meaning to Anow,— just as the Gr 
daimon, or demon, fromthe verb w know. It denotes 
particularly one who by whatever means can foresee the 
tuture, and reveal its mysteries. S-e Leviicus 19: 81, 
and 20: 6, 27, where also the same woid cccurs, 

9. “A necromancer,’—one who cousuits the dead, 
The verb here empiuyed denotes the act .f frequenung 
any place, or wearing it with the feet, as when one ap- 
proaches with prayers and supplications. It is here 


used in a bad sense,—ecking the aid of those who are 
not the proper objects of such petitions, 
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Proresson Hux ey is pithiJy described by the New 
York Observer as the “‘ man who has fathered a theory that 
the first man had no father.” 








Ir is said that inmates of one of the. debtors’ prisons 
in England are forbid jen the use of tobacco, on penalty 
of the withdrawal of their wine rations. The people 
who have a sharp eye for gnats while they cannot see 
camels are by no means an extinct race. 





Now that Professor Huxley’s lectures are under dis- 
cussion, the newspaper editors are brushing up their 
memories of the Bible story of the creation of man, A 
writer in the Evening Bulletin mentions that “ Oain 
killed his half-brother Abel.” We have aiways known 
that Cain was an im parfect brother, but we had supposed 
him to be more than * half.” 

No more forcible protest has been made against long- 
windedners than that of the Kev. Dr. Taylor in his 
** Ministry of the Word.” ‘He who is saying nothing 
cannot have done too soon. He who is saying some- 
thing will always say that best in the fewest words.” 
That gives a Sunday-school superintendent small en- 
couragement to a long speech, whether he knows much 
or little. 


COMMENTING on the former political action, in a cer- 
tain direction, by aspirants for public honors in America, 
The Catholic Review says, “That is a subject on which 
Catholic citizens should never forget or forgive.” Is 
that good Oatholic counsel? Oar Lord Jesus Christ, 
said, according to the Douay Version of the Scriptures, 
“Tf you will not forgive men, neither will your Father 
forgive you your offences.” 

Some of the religious papers actually announce the 
price per line at which advertisements can appear in 
their editorial columns, It would seem to be a good 
plan, in such papers, for the editors to designate in some 
way thcss expressions of opinion which were paid for 
as distinct from those which were volunteered and im- 
partial. Yet, af.er all, this would amount to but little ; 
for if an editor will say one thing because an advertiser 
pays him to do so, he is likely to say another, and where 
a portion of the editorial pages are known to be subsi- 
dized, it is fair to suppose that all may beso. Indeed, 
an editor’s opinions, for the expression of whieh he is 
paid by an advertiser, can fairly be deemed worth—just 
what the advertiser pays for them. 


No more impressive scene has been witnessed in the 
progress of the Oentennial Exhibition than that of the 
formal distribution of awards, at the Jadges’ Pavilion, on 
Wednesday evening, September 27. Not even during 
the ceremonies of the opening day, last May, was there 
brought out so clearly the ecumenical character of the 
great gathering, as when the nations of the earth were 
called cff a'phabetically, from Austria to New Zealand, 
by the President of the Centennial Commission, and their 
representatives came forward, one by one, to receive the 
lists of award for the exhibitors from their lands, At 
this new manifestation of the progress of the kingdom of 
Christ, aud of the consequent fellowship and harmony of 
the nations, it seemed as if men and angels would re-echo 
the glad song of Bethlehem, “ Glory to God in the high- 
est, ard on earth peace, good-will toward men,” 








Ir is proverbially the case, that men who have least 
apparent cause for a d.ffsrence are bitterest in their hos- 
tility to each other when once they fallout, Thereareno 





more fierce fights than those between discordant brethren. 
An estranged friend is likely to prove the worst of f.es. 
The nearer two sects are to each other in their religious 
beliefs, the more violent they are in their mutual denun- 
ciations, if they come into collision, Neighborhood 
quarrels are most difficult to heal. In no part of our 
country, for instance, was it harder for men to forget their 
differences, after our civil war, than in the border-states, 
where a man’s enemies had been his next-door neighbors. 
Moreover, in quarrels between men who have seemed s0 
much alike, no epithets are more frequent than those 
which would apply to one opponent quite as well as to 
the other. Two chronic loafers will call each other 
“lazy.” Two eots will denounce each other for being 
“ drankards.” Two men whose words would never be 
counted as fair in evidence are quick to call each other 
“liars.” If two sons of Africa disagree, each flings at 
the other as a “ worthless nigger.” This unaccountable 
perversity of the human race finds fresh and prominent 
illustration in the angry discussion of the Chinese ques- 
tion on the Pacific coast, That there are honest diffar- 
ences of opinion between good men, concerning the best 
policy to be pursued with the Chinese, is not to be de- 
nied, but in his bitter denunciations of the Mongolian 
the average Californian commonly strikes at that point 
as objectionable where he is himself most vulnerable, and 
the feeling against John Chinaman is strongest with 
those classes who are in many respects most like him. 
It is the godless and profane man, the man who scoffs at 
religion and abhors the Christian church, who is most 
shocked at the paganism of the Chinese, and is most in 
fear that the faith of our fathers will be imperiled by 
the Joss-house. It is from the lowest class of American 
citizens, the men whose homes are filthiest, and whose 
persons are most repulsive, that the complaints are loud- 
est of the uncleanly appearance and habits of the im- 
ported Asiatics. Men who are hardly sober three days 
in the week are afraid of the contaminating influence of 
Ohinese opium-using ; those who play cards Sundays 
mourn over the possibility of our young men learning 
to gamble from the Ohinese ; and the impure and licen- 
tious men are quickest to proclaim the dangers to the 
bodies and souls of American citizens from the multipli- 
cation in this country of Chinese prostitutes, There is 
a writer on this question in Scribner’s Magazine for Octo- 
ber who exhibits the typical qualities of the foremost 
Chinese hater. Professing at the start that he is no par- 
tisan, but that he desires merely to record important 
facts bearing on the question, he waxes more and more 
violent in his disclosed hostility to the Chinese, until he 
is unstinted in their abuse. Bewailing the shameful and 
polluting bondage of soul which by their presence is ex- 
hibited in a Christian country, he cannot refrain, even 
in the same article, from outspoken flings at Ohristian 
zeal and faith in their behalf. Condemning the Chinese 
for habits of mendacity, he makes conflicting statements 
which are utterly irreconcilable, and again others which 
are false on their very face. Indeed, thespirit of the en- 
tire article would seem to indicate that if he were a fair 
representative—as he assuredly is not—of the better class 
of Californians, the Chinese in that state ought to be 
pitied for their surroundings. Meanwhile, the best Ohris- 
tian citizens of California are not afraid of being over- 
borne by paganism, parents who are there training their 
children in the ways of uprightness amid the surround- 
ings of American gambling-houses and American grog- 
shops, are not alarmed by the minor temptations of the 
lower gambling and opium dens of Chinese immigrants. 
Nor are intelligent, capable, and industrious laborers 
there in fear lest they, together with all the in-comers 
from other countries, shall be unable to earn a fair and 
an honest living in this land of material prosperity and 
of Ohristian light and liberty. It is those who are most 
like the Chinese in their faults and failings who are loud- 


est and bitterest in complaining of the faults and failings 
of the Chinese, 





HOW TO HAVE GOOD TEACHERS, 


jp oee is no such thing as a good Sunday-school with- 
out good teachers. Hence, how to secure good teachers 
becomes a matter of prime importance to him who is re- 
sponsible for the management of a Sunday-school. 

To the solution of this problem, several things are 
essential. In the first place, ifa superintendent would 
have good teachers in his school he must know just what 
he wants. What does he mean bya good teacher? Does 
he mean a person who has large stores of knowledge? or 
one who can acquire easily, and use freely what he ac- 
quires ? or one full of Christian faith and love and zeal? 
or one who has winsome ways and genuine tact in deal- 
ing with the young? What is his standard for a good 





teacher’s qualities and attainments? And in this par- 
ticular instance, for what scholars does he need teachers ? 
Are they children or adults? Are they Christian or un- 
converted? Are they well taught at home, or neglected 
there? Such points as these are to be fally considered 
by the superintendent. I: is not enough for him to say 
he wants good teachers. He must know what kind of 
teachers will, all things considered, meet his present 
wants. Indeed, until his wants are clearly defined in his 
own mind, there is little hope of their being fairly met. 
Many a superintendent is without good teachers because 
he does not know what he wants. 

When he knows what sort of teachers he wantr, a 
superintendent ought to look them up. He must not 
expect to have them come to him. He must hunt for 
them. Possibly they are nearer to him than he thinks 
for. At all events he must feel that God’s work is never 
in extremity, and that when teachers are needed they 
can be found; He must look ovar his field carefully and 
with thoroughness. The younger and older persons 
there must be canvassed until he has decided who of all 
those available are most likely to meet his want. The 
looking for teachers after it seems as if no teachers could 
be found is an important part of the work of getting good 
teachers in many a Sanday-school field. 

Having found his teachers,—or having found those 
who should be teachers,—a superintendent should bring 
them into the Sunday-school. They may not come on 
his first invitation. It will, perhaps, require pa'ient and 
persevering endeavor to secure them to the school; but 
whatever is necessary he should do; for it is his mission 
to have good teachers, and now that he has found those 
who can fill the vacant places he must not let them go. 
They belong in his Sanday-school. He must have them 
where they belong. ©O.e of the prime q1alifications of 
a good superintendent is the ability and determination 
to bring persons into a Sanday-school as teachers whu 
would not otherwise be there. 

Bat when the best teachers to be found in his field are 
fairly in his Sanday-school, a superintendent ought to 
see that they steadily become better teachers through wise 
training. The best material available in any field is 
quite poor enough—too poor to be left unimproved. 
Good teachers have become good for their work by de- 
grees, They may have been good persons lorg before 
they were good teachers. Poor teachers msy become 
good teachers if they are helped and disciplined by a 
good superintendent, If one half of the time spent in 
complaining of the shortcomings of the poor teachers in 
our Sanday-schools were spent in trying to improve thuse 
teachers, we should have better teaching on all sides, A 
superintendent having his own high standard for a teach- 
er’s work should try to bring his teachers up to it. He 
should have them in his teacher;’-meeting. He should 
see that normal class and institute privileges are secured 
to them. He should in some way arrange for their hav- 
ing suitable Sunday-school periodicals and other lesson 
helps. He should expect their steady improvement as 
teachers, and plan and do for them to that end. If he 
has poor teachers to start with, he ought to have good 
teachers before he gets through. 

This is the way good teachers are secured in any Sun- 
day-school. They do not stumble into it. The super- 
intendent does not get them without intelligent effort. 
First, he must know what he wants.- Secondly, he must 
fiad the best available material in his field. Thirdly, he 
must bring it in where it is needed. Fourthly, he must 
improve its quality by judicious and systematic train- 
ing. If there is a lack of good teachers in your Sanday- 
school, what do you suppose is the reason? 





A DEDICATION SERVICE. 


i has been, more than once, called in 
these columns, to a neighborhood Sunday-school 
near New London, OConn., which was, for forty years: 
superintended, with rare fidelity and success, by the late 
Henry P. Haven,—a member of the International Lesson 
Committee. The school is in the township of Waterford, 
between three and four miles’ from Mr. Haven’s New 
London home. It is in a scattered country community, 
and comprises, at the best, only from forty to fifty schol- 
ars ; butin thoroughness and efficiency of service it is 
surpassed by few Sunday-schools in city or country. 
Daring all the period of its history this school has oc- 
cupied the small public school-house of its district. It 
was the intention, however, of Mr. Haven, to build for 
its use a convenient chspel ; and only the day before his 
sudden death he was in consultation for the erection of 
of such a structure. His benevolent intentions on this 
point have been fully carried out by his son and” 
daughter, and an attractive building has been accord- 
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ingly erected on land d mated for the purpose by a mem- 
ber of the school, resident in its neighborhood. 

Oa the last Sanday in September the new chapel was 
dedicated with appropriate services. The outline of the 
exercises on this occa:ion, including the Scripture read- 
ings, was arranged by Mr. Haven, himself, for use at the 
dedication of a chapel building, some time sgo, in con- 
nection with his home church in New London. The 
entire order of exercises is given herewith, because it 
may serve asa pattern in similar services elsewhere. 
One change from the original Scripture selections was 
made to adapt the service to the peculiar circumstances 
of the erection of this chapel. This was by the introduc- 
tion of the sentences concerning David’s purpose to 
build a house of worship, falfilled by the loving labors of 
his seed after him. There was a touching appropriate- 
ness in these selections. 

The people of the neighborhood had a share, as well as 
an interest, ia the building of the chspsl and in fitting it 
for occupancy. They prepared the ground for it, dug 
its cellar, and laid its foundation walls, When the 
building was finished, they furnished it, and set up in ita 
memorial tablet in Mr. Haven’s honor, There are alsc 
two memorial windows in the chapsl, the one bringing 
to mind a business partner of Mr, Haven, the other tell- 
ing of Mc, Haven’s son ; both psrsons having been teach- 
ers in this Sanday-school. 

The form of the dedication services was as follows : 


DEDICATION OF THE GILEAD SUNDAY SCHOOL CHAPEL, 
WATERFORD, CONN., SEPT. 24 1876. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 


Gather the people together, men, and women, and children, and 
thy stranger that is withiu thy gates, that they may hear, that they 
may iearn, and fear the Lord your God, and observe tv do ail the 
words of this law. 


All in concert : 


Hear, O Isriel! The Lord our God is our God. And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy Goa with ail thy heart, aud with ail thy soul, and 
with all thy might. 

Tnou sha t fear une Lord thy God and serve him. 


Superintendent : 
Blessed art thoa, O Lord: Teach me thy statutes Open thou 


mine eyes, that | may behold wondrous things out of thy law: Give 
me understanding, that | may iearn hy commandments 


School: 


Give ear to my words, O Lord, consider my meditations. Hearken 
} ts the voice of my cry, my King and my God. For unto thee will 
pray. 


Praise waiteth for thee, O God. in Zion; 
And unto thre shall the vow be pe:formed 


O thou that hearest pra, er, unto thee shall all flesh come. 


School: 
O send out thy light and thy truth ; 
Let them ead me; 


Let them bring me unto thy holy hill and to thy tabernacles: 
Thea wit i go uut» the altar of God, unto God, my exceeding juy. 


Superintendent : 
I will lifs up mine eyes unto the hills, 
From wheuce cometh my help; 
My help cometh from the Lord, 
Which made heaven aud earth. 


School : 


As for me I will come into thy house 
In the multitude of thy mercy, 
And in thy fear will I worship toward thy holy temple. 


Ali in concert : 


Accept, I beseech thee, 

The free wi.l offerings of my mouth, O Lord, 

And teach me thy judgments ; 

Order my steps in thy word, 

And let not any iniquity have dominion over me. 


CHANT. 


God be merciful unto | us, and | bless us; 

And cause his | face to | shine upon | us; 
That thy way may be | kuown—up—ou | earth 
Thy ss | heaith a- | mong ali | nations 

@ praise | thee, O , God! 
Let | aii the | people | praise thee, 
Then shall ail the earih | yield her | increase; 
And aod, even | our own | God, shall | bless us— 


Goa | shali— | biess us ; 
And ail the ends ot the | earth shall | fear— | him. 
PRAYER, 
Closing with Lord's Prayer, ia which all are requested to unite. 
SINGING. 


“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 
TEN COMMANDMENTS, 
Reclited by all in concert. 
Superintendent : 
Selection from Chronicles. 


Then David the king stood up upon his feet, and said, Hear me, 
my brethren, and my any = As for me I had in mine heart to build 
an house of rest for the ark of the covenant of ibe Lord, and the 
footstool of o.r God, and had made ready for the building. 

But God said unto me Tuou shalé not build a house for my name. 


School : 
And it shall come to pass when thy days be expired that thou 


must go to be witn tny fathers, tnat I will raise up thy seed after thee 
waich shall build me an house. 


Now therefore in the sight of all Israel, the congregation of th 
Lord, and in tne au oat our God, keep and seek for all the 
commandments of ihe Lord your God : that ye may porsess this good 
leud and have it for an inkeritance fur your children after you for- 

ADDRESS. 
By THE Rey. H. CLAY TRUMBULL. ~ 





DEDICATION. 
CHRISTIAN FRIENDS: 


Our Heavenly Father, hath in allagesof the church indicated 
by express command, or by after approval, his desire that those who 
love him and fear his name, snouid erect aliars and houses of wor- 
ship, where his peuple should gather together for theservice he hath 
appointed in his bo.y word. 

Forasmuch as he hath put it into the heart of his servant to erect 
this house, a temple of our God, we have assembied together this 
afterm on to dedicate it by proper acts of religiuus devotion to the 
hono and glory of his name, w hisservice and worship, and to the 
advancement of his kingdom in the earth. 


(Congregation standing, and reciting in concert ) 


With gratitude to thee, Almighty God, Father, Son and Hol 
Ghost, who didst inspire thy servant with a holy desire to build th 
house, we now and here dedicate it to thy service ; and we pray thee 
to accept this our free will offering, which we now bring unto thee, 
humbly bes.eching thee that thou wilt consecrate it as a house of 
s0clai prsyer and holy song, and for the teaching of thy word in 
Caristian schools on the Lord’s Day. 

May it please thee to biess, with thy loving favor, all thy faith- 
ful servants as they gather here to sing thy praise, to call upon thy 
name. to taik of thy love, and toteach thy word, and may Any epeciel 
blessing rest upon all who here shalttudy the pages of thy holy 
truth, that they may grow up as plants of righteousue-s in the courts 
of the house of the Lord Mey thine eyes be upen to the suppii ations 
of thy peop'e, and hearken thou unto them ata.l times when they 
here call upon thee. blessed be the and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in 
heavenly places in Christ. 


PRAYER. 
F. L CHAPELL (a former member of the school). 
PSALM 23, 
Recited by all in concert. 
DEDICATION HYMN. 


Here, gracious God. beneath thy feet, 
A band of lowly Christians meet; 
Give thou their labors great success, 
Our Sunday-schoui forever bl. ss. 


BY THE REV 


When here, O Lord, = precious word, 
lo holy teacpings shail be head, 

May thy good spirit bless the hour, 
And give thy truth a mighty power! 


From day to day and week to week, 
Thy blessing, Lord, we humbly seek, 


While thus our f.eble efforis blend 
Thy glorious aingdom tw extend. 


This place shall be our Sabbath home, 
Hither our willivg feet sna.l come; 

Grant us thy mile, O God of grace, 
When here we meet before thy face. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. PSALMS 96 AND 84. 
SINGING, 
By the Sunday-School. 


We dedicate to Jesus 
Our pleasant Sanbath home: 
Fresh Laure's 


REMARKS. 
By FRANK A. Ferris, of New York City. 
SINGING: GLORIA PATRI. 
BENEDICTION. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


USE of the blackboard which none can find fault 

with, is for giving notice to the school of the Bible 
readings and the hymns for the day. Sach a mode of 
announcement is a help to teachers and scholars; for not 
all are quick to hear and to note the superintendent’s 
first mention of the hymn or the chapter he is to read. 
If they are in doubt what has boen said, a glance at the 
blackboard will set them right. In some schools there 
are two blackboards in sight of the school, one for no- 
tices, the other for the lesson reviews. There are per- 
sons who who would value the first named board while 
they would not care for the second. 








To follow up promptly an absent scholar is vitally im- 
portant. The best way to do this is by a personal visit 
of the teacher or superintendent. The nex: best way is 
by a personal note, or by a printed card of inquiry or 
suggestion, forwarded without delay to the absentee. 
Postal cards are used with good result in some schools, 
though they lack the power of a delicate private appeal. 
A superintendent in Cleveland, Ohio, uses a postal card 
in this form : 


Sunpay Evenine,_._._____187 


My Dear Scholar :—I was very sorry to see your place va- 
cant in our session of school to-day. I trust that your de- 
tention was unavoidable, and not from any lack of interest, or 
of love for the school. 

If you are ill, send your teacher word, that he may call 
upon you. 

Please remember that the absence of even one gcholar 
helps to lessen the efficiency of the service. 

May I not hope to see you in your accustomed seat next 
Sabbath, and regularly on each Sabbath thereafter ? 

Praying that you may be enabled to persuade all your 
friends to join us, and for the blessing of the Master to attend 
you. I am sincerely your friend, 


SUPERINTENDENT. 





Among the many attractive objects at the Centennial 
Exhibition is the Swedish school-house. In architecture, 
farniture, maps, blackboards, and in various works of the 
pupils, it sets forth “in a nutshell” the school system of 
Sweden. A noticeable object in the school apparatus 





there exhibited, is a mechanical map for use in the study 
of geography. Its appearance is that of a large black- 
board, with the outlines of a country sketched on it in 
permanent lines, At the location points of the principal 
towns, and other divisions of the country outlined, small 
pegs are fixed, At one corner of the board are similar 
pegs, upon which hang small tags bearing the names of 
these towns and territorial divisions. The scholar is 
called on to take from the corner of the board the tag 
bearing the name of a designated locality and hang it 
upon its proper peg within the outline map. By this 
means the scholar’s knowledge of geography is both 
tested and improved. The tags vary in s'z:, or in color, 
to express the relative sizs, or the civil character of the 
places for which they stand. There is certainly an idea 
ia this plan which may be made serviceable in the study 
of Bible geography. It would be well if such maps of 
Bible lands were in use among us. When, for instance, 
Jerusalem and ;Damascus are named, as in the coming 
lesson upon “ Saul’s conversion,” two teachers might be 
asked, in the teachers’-meeting, to place the appropriate 
tags upon the map. Tarsus might be added by a third 
teacher, and other places might be called for at pleasure. 
This would als> be a good method of drilling in normal- 
class exercises on Bible geography. 


The country newspaper from whichthe following lines 
were scissored, is responsible for the statement, that they 
were composed and sung at a “ Sabbath-school Farewell” 
by the despondent and retiring superintendent. We re- 
produce them now so that superintendents who are pre- 
paring to close up their work for winter, and “ shed 
when they’re parted a sympathizing tear,” may have 
time to commit the hymn to memory and adapt it to 
music, We doubt whether Sankey or Bliss could be pre- 
vailed upon to farnish a tune for it. 

Now sorrow and sadness invades my poor heart, 

To think with these pleasures we surely must part ; 

The season is drawing very near to a close, 

And verdure and flowers sink back to repose. 

’Twas six months ago in the sweet month of June, 

When songsters they sang their harmonious tune, 

The children then chose us to superintend ; 

But now all these pleasures must come to an end. 

If we should all live to behold the next year, 

We hope that the school in this place will appear. 

Kind teachers and scholars, we thank you this day ! 

Oh, look up to Jesus, and forget not to pray! 

Should death overtake us ere we meet again, 

We hope ’twill be ours in heaven to reign. 

We'll give our heart to Jesus, our hands to friends so dear, 

And shed when we're parted a sympathizing tear. 


Inquiries as to how to conduct normal-classes are very 
numerous. In §8:. Louis the Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Association meets every Thursday evening for the double 
purpose of lesson study and normal work. For each 
meeting there is appointed a leader, who delivers an in- 
troductory normal lecture, twenty minutes in lergth, and 
then conducts the study of the next Sunday’s lesson. The 
lecture is in harmony with the lesson of the evening, as 
is apparent from the arranged programme, which groups 
lesson and lecture thus : , 


(1.) Stephen’s Defense : Outline patriarchal history of the 
Jews. 


(2.) Stephen’s Defense : Outline history of the Jews in the 
times of the judges and kings. 
(3.) Stephen’s Martyrdom : Customs of Jews. 


(4.) Simon the Sorcerer : Sacraments—Jewish and Chris- 
tian. 


(5.) Philip and the Ethiopian : Relation of the Old and 
the New Testaments. 

(6.) Saul’s Conversion : Geography of the Bible. 

(7.) Saul’s Ministry : Evidences of Christianity. 

(8.) Dorcas Restored to Life : Scripture miracles. 


(9.) Peter’s Vision : Differences between Christianity and 
Judaism. 


(10.) The Gentiles Received : Cardinal doctrines of the 
Bible. 

(11.) Spread of the Gospel:: Clerical and lay ministrations. 

(12.) Peter’s Release : Relation of sacred and secular au- 
thority. 

(13.) Quarterly Review : Church history. 

(14.) Annual Review : The past and ‘the future of our 
associational work. 

Teachers are invited to come to these meetings “ as 
well prepared as possible,” and also to take part in the 
exercises, The meeting after the address is “open for 
general instruction and illustrations of how the lesson 
can be best presented.” 
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WORKERS IN CONNCIL. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-claases, and Teachers’ Associations—wil) 
be thankfully received.) 


—= 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 
Canada, Provincial, at Belleville, Ont... +--+ Owtober 10-12, 1876. 


Vermont, State, at St. Albans. October 10-12, 1876 
New Jersey. State, at Salem November 14-16, 1876. 
Maryland, State, at HagerstowD.........ssseerees -November 22-24, 1876. 
New Hampshire, State, at Laconia............00-+++0++-+-December 4-6, 1876. 











NORMAL-OCLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Toronto, Oan., Teachers’ Union Meeting for the exposition of the In- 
ternational lessons every Saturday, in the hall of the Young Men's 
Christian Amociation. Led by the Rev. Principal Oavan, of Knox 
College. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 8 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 8 r.m. Led by the Rev. H. M. Parsons. 

Rochester, N. ¥Y., Union Meeting for Lemon Study, every Thursday 
evening. in the Y. M. 0, A. Hall. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
8 Pp.m.,in the ¥. M. 0, A, Hall. 

Elmira, N Y.. Union Normal Class at the different churches, on the 
second Monday evening of each month. 

New York, Superintendent's Meeting every Tuesday at 4 P m,, in the 
Fulton Street Chapel ; Conductor, the Rev. Dr. Matthews. Primary 
Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 245 Pp.m.,in the Y. M. 
© A. Lecture-room; Conductor, Mrs. 8. W. Clerk. Normal Class 
every Fiiday at 7.45 pm.. in the chapel of the Fourth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church; Conductor, Ralph Wells. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study in the Warren 
Street M. E. Church, every Saturday at 8P.m. Led by B. E. Selmes. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening at the Y. M.O. A. Halj, No. 1210 Chestnut Street; also, at 
noon every Saturday, at the Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut Streets. 

Pittaburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M, C. A Rooms, No, 88 Fifth Avenue. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting of Infant-clags teachers every Saturday, at 
4 P.m., at No. 8 North Charles Street. 

Bt. Louis, Teachers’ Normal-class and Lesson Study every Thursday 
in the Firet Presbyterian Church, Corner Fourteenth Street and 
Lucas Place, at8PMm. Teschers’ Association (Union), meets for 
Institute work the first Tuesday evening of each month, in 
Pilgrim Congregational church. 

Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, ‘every 

Saturday at noon. 

Burlington, Iowa, Sunday School Association (Onion), meets for 
Institute work on the First Wednesday evening of each month. 
Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M. 0, A. Hall. Led by the Rev. A. T. Pierson. 





PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION. 
[y. M. ©, AJ 


The Ninth Annual Mretirg of the Young Men’s 
Ohnistian Association, cf Pennsylvania, was held at Dan- 
ville, September 21 24. For the new year, James M« Cor- 
mack, of Harrisburg, was elected president. In sddition 
to the usual bu-icess cf the association, topics of practical 
value were discussed, among them, “ how to make azso- 
ciations in small places permanently ure‘ul”; “how 
associations shall co-operate with each other”; “how to 
rsise mopey and expend it”; and “How to promote 
Bible study in the various departments of the associa- 
tional work.” The keynote of the Convention was ex- 
pressed by the President of the Phi'adelphia Associa- 
tion, who, in his ioability to attend, telegraphed the 
conventi n: “ Let us keep the dear old commonwealth 
in the advance line of Obristian work.” 

In the report of the S.:ate Executive Committee many 
items of interest are given. We sppend a few: 

The firat thing we submit to your conrideration is the . . . 
re-division of the State into districts. These are arranged 
with more special reference to railway facilities than before, 
and we think will be of great advantage in promoting the 
system of inter-visitations, smong our associations, which has 
been so much blessed in the past. 

Last year the Convention at Altoona authorized the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to select, as far as possible, suitable per- 
sons from each county to act as corresponding members to 
the Cc mmiitee for their county. To a certain extent this has 
been done, and in most of the eelections it has been attended 
with good results. 

CONVENTIONS AND GOSPEL MEETINGS 


have been held by the members of the Committee, State 
Secretary, and the representatives of various surrounding 
asscciations, in the following places: Oakdale, Stroudsburg, 
Jersey Shore, Bellefonte, State College, Unionville, Jackson- 
ville, Centre Hall, Buffalo Run, Port Matilda, Milesburg, 
Tyrone, Lewistown, Hanover, New Oxford, Arendtaville, 
Getty+burg, Germantown, Burgettstown, Blairsville, Shamo- 
kin, Danville, Beaver Falls, Canton, Parker City, Plymouth, 
Wilkesbarre, Girard, Fairview, Harbor Creek, North East, 
Bristol, Reading, Clarion, Strattonville, Mauch Chunk, Corry, 
Prospect, Bethlehem, Dunbar, Mifflinburg, forty-one in all. 





In each of these places meetings have been held continuing 
from one to fifteen days. 

While not relying upon figures to messure the power of 
such work, yet the reports that have come to us of the results 
of these gatherings, fully warrant us in saying that it isa 
low estimate to say that fully seven thousand have made pro- 
fession of faith in Christ therefrom, outside of the city of 
Philadelphia, which you are all aware was greatly blessed 
through the instrumentality of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
Besides the work most immediately under the direction of 
your State Committee, there was also the 


KEVANGELISTIC WORK OF ASSOCIATIONS, 


and individuals rent out by them, which was largely increased 
last year. Williameport has been rpecially active, co also 
Bellefonte, Philade!phia, Pittsburgh, East Liberty, Erie, But- 
ler, Catfish, Newville, Blairsville, Parker City, Lebanon, and 
other points ; besides which the Washington County Execu- 
tive Committee initiated and carried out a series of meetings 
at eight different points in preparation for our Burgettstown 
Convention. These meetings were very much blessed in the 
awakdning of the unconverted, and had the effect of secur- 
ing one of the most largely attended and successful local con- 
ventions at Burgettstown we have ever held, numbering over 
fifty delegates. Could not other districts do the eame in pre- 
paring fcr their conventions ? 

At Troy a eeries of union meetings was carried on under 
direction of the Arrociation at that place. The attendance 
and interest in religious things that followed was wonderful. 
The entire place and community was brought under its in- 
fluence. So aleo at Parker City and at Clarion, where the 
labors of one ycung man from Pittsburgh were greatly blessed 
in the ccmmencement of the work. So also at Altoona, 
w here the interest growing out of our State Conventicn there 
was deepened by the after Jabors of the pastors and workers 
in union meetings and in their denominations, the result of 
which was, according to reporte, large accersions to the va- 
rious churches. Much might be said, also, of the labors of 
other associations in their own fields, of which, however, we 
hope to hear in their reports. 


PERSONAL VISITS OF THE SECRETARY 


have been made in addition to the conferences, in each of the 
following places, in which he has either held a private con- 
ference with the Jesding workers or a public meeting fer all, 
and in most places both: Emeworth, East Liberty, Woods 
Ron, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Erie, Williams- 
port, Altoona, York, Easton, New Cumberland, Newport, 
Watecntown, Butler, Harmory, Whitestown, Altoona, (Rail- 
road,) Parnassus, Beaver Falls, New Florence, Bellefonte, 
Green Tree, Temperanceville, Milesburg, and Unionville, 
giving two hundred and twenty days in the direct work of 
conducting meetings or visitation, and personally conducting 
or attending five hundred and twerty services. This, taken 
together with the labors of the members of the Committee, or 
thore who have taken their places, would increase the meet- 
ings in number to over one thousand, and would make what 
would be equivalent to nearly two years of time if performed 
by one person. 
GENERAL SECRETARIES. 

We are gratified to announce that Mr. Jas. McConaughy, 
recently of Gettysburg, and more recently in the office of the 
International Executive Committee, New York city, has been 
ca led to the « flice of General Secretary of our Association at 
Harrisburg. Mr. McConaugby gave us one week of valuable 
eervice last year in Adams and York counties, and since his 
recent coming to Harrisburg has visited the neighboring 
associations of New Cumberland and Newport. We are 
sorry to say that Mr. O. R. Stockwell, General Secretary of 
the Erie Association, has received and accepted a call to the 
same position in the Railway Association at Columbus, Ohio, 
We are glad to say that a successor has been chogen and has 
accepted, in the person of Mr. Wayte, of Rochester, N. Y. 
We hope the time is not far distant when each of our asso- 
ciations in the larger or more important towns will have 
their General Secretaries, who can give their whole time to 
the work. 

NEW BUILDINGS. 

The Philadelphia Association has now completed no 
doubt the handsomest and best adapted building for the 
purpose ever constructed. They will take possession, it is 
hoped, shortly, and may their building be but the type of the 
great work they may do for the Master! Two of our asso- 
ciations in the country, Cross Creek snd Catfish, now occupy 
buildings of their own, and suitable for their purpore, while 
the Pleasantville Aesociation, through the generosity of one 
of their members, have had a suite ef rocms presented to 
them, nicely adapted to their use, for as long a time as they 
may wish. 

NEW ASSOCIATIONS 
have been formed in the following places during the year : 
Emsworth, Bellevue, Braddocks Field, Girard, North East, 
Clarion, Sirattonville, East Brady, Claysville, Canonsburg, 
Cheeter, Chestnut Hill, Lebanon, Newport, New Bloomfield, 
Huntingdon, Centre Hall, Unionville, Muncy, Watsontown, 
Bloomaburg, Hazleton, Prospect, Harmony, Whitestown, 





West Lebanon, Penfield. We now number one hundred and 
fifty Associations ; and other places are almost ready for or- 
ganization. 


WORDS OF IRISH WORKERS, 


ae: the published Ps pors of the Irish Snuday-echool 
Oonvention, at B lfast, we last week reprinted one 
valuable address, and herewith we present another. 


THE NURSERY OF THE CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS 8. HUGHES. 


Tn this paper which I have the privilege of reading to this 
honorable assembly, it will be understood that I refer more 
erpecially to the Sunday-schools of Wales. Our religious 
character may be easily understood from the well-established 
fact, that nine-tenths of the people of the principality of 
Wales are Non-conformists; of these the religious body of 
which I have the privilege of being a member—the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists—numbers in its adherents about 240,- 
000, cf whom about 100,000 are full church-members; about 
165,000 are members of the Sabbath-school, of whom about 
20,000 are teachers ; from these figures it will be seen that we 
must say most emphatically that the Sunday-school is the nur- 
sery of our church, It is from this nursery that we have our 
church-members, from this nursery we have chiefly the 
money support to extend and carry on the religious cause, 
and from this nursery also we have our pulpits filled with 
ministers, 

It may appear remarkable, but such is the fact, that there 
are not three-tenths of our church-members of any age who 
were not previously ardent lovers of, and constant attendants 
at, our Sabbath-schools. We regard the Sabbath-rchool as 
an institution eetablished not merely, or indeed chiefly, for 
the purpose of teaching children to read, though the book be 
a Bible, but a place of meeting for men and women of all 
ages, whether learned or ignorant, rich or poor, wise or sim- 
ple, to read and study for a life-time that wonderful book of 
its own,—that book that is adapted to the capacity of the 
simple, so as to make him wise to salvation, and isaleo to the 
most learned and powerful mind infinitely beyond his depth 
and grasp, profound and boundless, as the Holy Spirit which 
revealed it to man. 

This, perhaps, is a characteristic of the Sabbath-schools of 
Wales, that all its member: are members for life. You may 
see on any Sunday in any of our schools peop'e of all ages, 
from the child on its mother’s breast up to the old man of 
eighty years and upwards. You will find here also, in its 
true and literal sense, what the political world talks much 
about, but has not yet seen, and very possibly never will see, as 
is every Sabbath seen in its school, namely, “ liberty, equality, 
fraternity.” It is not at all an unusual sight to see the ser- 
vant occupying the post of teacher, and the master or mis- 
tress one of the class that are being taught. I lately saw a very 
wealthy land-owner and magistrate, a member of a class in 
the Sabbath-school, and his own coachman his teacher. The 
master was the richest in gold, but the coachman was the 
richest in divinity and the tried gold of God’s word. 

Another characteristic ot our Sabbath-school is, that all 
its members, from the youngest to the oldest, repeat in their . 
classes portion ef Scripture that they may have committed 
to memory during the week past, and it is often astonishing 
to hear from the secretary at the close of the school the num- 
ber of chapter and verses of the Bible that have been repeated 
on that day. We have thousands that have committed whole 
books of Scripture to memory ; this habit is common to all 
the Sabbath-schools of Wa'es; and besides, inour connection, 
generally the whole school at its close will be examined in 
the catechism of Mr. Charles, of Bala, and there are thou- 
sands that have committed it all to memory. 

About a twelve-month ago, we had a day at Lilangeni, in 
Anglesea, that will long be remembered with joy by our 
Sabbath-schools. Now on that day, upwards of £500 worth 
of books were distributed as rewards to those chiefly who had 
committed to memory and correctly rep:ated certain given 
portions of Scripture, and others Mr. Charles's catechism, 
and to others who had passed an examination in “ Butler's 
Analogy,” and Dr. Edwards, of Bala’s work on the Atonement, 
and other books. There were prasent to receive rewards from 
two to three thousand peop'e, and amongs! them hundreds 
with grey heads and backs bent with age. With pleasure we 
saw coming forward to receive her well-merited reward, a 
poor woman past sixty years of age, who had committed to 
memory and correctly repeat<d the whole of the Bible, from 
the first verse in the book of Genesis to the Jast verse in the 
book of Revelation ; and there were hundreds being rewarded 
for learning the whole of the New Testament, and many who 
had learned much of the Old as well ; and we think that this 
habit is so good that it deserves a reward, and we know that 
it has often been attended with great blessings. 

Again, it is to the influence of the Sabbath-school, under 
God’s blessing, that we must attribute the reforming and 
purifying of our country from desecration of the Lord’s Day, 
and the brutality and demoralizing influences of the games of 
all kinds carried on on the Sabbath-day by hundreds and 
thousands in different parts of our country within the memory 
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of man ; but now such things are out of the question. It is 
an unusual thing to see any one of our own people tramping 
from one neighberhood to another on the Sunday, and I am 
glad to say; that no passenger train stops at any single station 
to take up or put down any one on the Sabbath in my own 
country,—Anglesea. The influence and power of the Sabbath 
school has proved itself stronger in Anglesea than the great 
L. N. W. Railway Company. Would that it were so every- 
where ! 

Welshmen cannot help loving the Sabbath-school, for it 
is to us not something outside the church, but part and parcel 
of the church itself. We scarcely consider a member of our 
church worthy and true to his vows if he be. not a member of 
the Sabbath-schoo], and we look upon the members as the 
coming men and women who will sooner or later take our 
places and fill our positions, and we scrcely expect any ad- 
dition to our church-members from those outside our Sabbath- 
schools, and but very rarely have an addition either. We 
cannot but love the Sabbath-echool when we think again, and 
remember that it was when its founder in Wales, the Rev, 
Thomas Charles, B.A., of Bala, went to London to seek for 
Bibles for our Sunday schools,—touched by the tears of that 
little Welsh girl for a Bible,—and during that journey sug. 
gested and was the means of founding that glorious British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

Again, it is the Sabbath-school that acts as pioneer to our 
churches in Wales ; it finds a locality destitute and distant 
from all means of grace, it sets itself up, and soon draws to 
itself the children and people of that locality ; by and by a 
prayer-meeting is held as well as a school, then soon asermon 
will be preached in the same place, and erelong a chapel 
will be built and a church established. This has been the 
way that our churches, almost invariably, have been estab- 
lished. The Sabbath-school not only leads the way to the 
cost of building chapels, but it also, by its constant efforts, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, pays its way, and finds the money to 
clear the debts ; again, the pulpit of Wales is put under last- 
ing obligation to the Sabbath-school for supplying it with 
some of its brightest ornaments and most powerful preachers. 
When they were children, they were taught to read in the 
Sabbath-zchool; they knew not the names of the laws of 
nature, but the laws of the Bible were engraved on their 
hearts ; they knew not the geography of their own country 
but they were perfectly familiar with Palestine. Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Jerusalem, Gethsemane, Calvary, and the Mount 
of Olives, were as familiar to them as their own names ; they 
scarcely knew the name of the sovereign of their own coun- 
try, but they knew well of Zion’s King, and feel it their 
greatest honor to be citizens of his kingdom, and soldiers of 
his cross. 

Though day-schools were scarcely known, except in towns, 
Sabbath-schools would ferret their way into out-of-the-way 
districts and heathenish villages, and bring forth from such 
places a John Elias to rouse to life the thousands by his fiery 
eloquence, a Christmas Evans to astonish; a Williams of 
Werna to charm ; a Henry Rees to ennoble, and a John Jones 
to captivate and astound, the myriads of their native country, 
Th ese men and many others, in the ministry, were such that 
Wales scarcely ever expecied to find any superior, if their 
like, again. They were men raised by God, and by him made 
the means of changing the principality from beinga land of 
darkness, crime, and sin, in one ege, to be the enlightened 
and freest from crime of any part of the kingdom. The dis- 
advantages of these noble men were great ; college education 
they had none, day-school scarcely avy, if at all, still they 
attained eminence and renown, and Jeft their mark upon the 
world fur good that will continue to the last day! It is the 
Sabbath-school we are to bless for giving them to us, and 
many others after them, and still others that are now being 
prepared by it for a great work, but will have vastly greater 
advantages than their fathers to prepare for it. God grant 
that with all our privileges we may be equal to them in 
power and goodness, though their college was only the Sab 
bath-+chool, and their university the Teacher's Bible-class, 
The nursery still remains, 

I would, if permitted one moment longer, say what the 
comparison of the Sabbath-school to a nursery suggested to 
my mind may poesibly be a word of comfort and consolation 
to some one present. A nursery is an enclosure where plants 
of all kinds and quality are reared for purposes of use and 
ornament. Sometimes gentlemen walk through the nursery 
and see here a sweet flower, and there a beautiful plant o; 
evergreen, and, cost what it may, it must be removed to 
beautify the grounds or fill the mansion with its delicious 
aroma ; the nursery has been impoverished, but the mansion 
has been beautified ; just so it often happens with our nursery, 
How many of our dear children are suddenly snatched away 
from our Sabbath-echools year afier year! and how often it 
happens that it is the promisiog boy, and the bright girl, the 
plea-ure of the class, and the ornament of the echool, that 
droops and dies just as the bud beginstoopen! How strange 
how grievous, ali the labor in vain! No, no, my friends, it 
we but look a little beyond ; do not sorrow afier your flower, 
do not weep after your plant, if in Christ you will one day, 
just a little on, see them all again, and in full blossom, never 
to fade, beautifying the mansion of the King of Glory, the 





delight of his eye, and the joy of his heart! conscious and 
happy, and ever blooming by virtue ofthe light of his own 
glory. May we also be prepared for the same glory in Christ 
Jesus ! 


THE CHAUTAUQUA EXAMINATION, 


—* the close of the Chautauqua Sanday-school Assem- 

bly, ninety. eight candidates presented themselves 
for examination upon the matters which had been dis- 
cussed in the sessions of that body. Fifty questions 
were given each applicant, to which each was expected 
to write answers from his own knowledge, and without 
leaving his seat. These queations, which for want of space 
were omitted in reports already published in these 
columns, are given herewith : 

1, Name the five Bible characters who divide Old Teeta- 
ment history into four periods of one thousand years each. 

2. Name the four additional names which with the above 
five divide Old Testament history into periods of five hun- 
dred yerra each. 

3. Name ten Bible characters between Adam and Abram. 

4 Name ten B:ble characters between Abram and Solomon. 

5. Name ten Bible characters between Solomon and Christ. 
6. Name at least ten of the Judges of Israel. 
7 
8 





. Name fifteen of the prophets. 
Name the apostles. 

9. Name the principal countries connected with the life of 
Abrabam. 

10. Name the principal towns and cities connected with 
the life of Jesus. 

11. Draw a rough outline map of Palestine, and locate the 
Dead Sea, Jordan, Sea of Galilee, Carmel, Jerusalem, Naza- 
reth, Bethlehem, Dan, Beersheba, and Hebron. 

12, Name the principal places connected with the life of 
Moses. 


13. Name ten cit’es or towns connected with the life of Paul. 
14, Name ten Bible mountains. 


15. What things in personal character are most helpful in 
the interpretation of Scripture? 

16. What general knowledge of the Bible should a student 
possess in order to be a good interpreter of the Bible ? 

17. Name several of the rules of biblical interpreta- 
tion. 

18. When several interpretations of a passage of Scripture 
are possible, which one should be accepted ? 

19. Give several of the names by which the Divine Being 
is described in the Bible. 

20. Give several of the attributes of God. 

21. What are some of thearguments for the doctrine of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ? 

22. What is the office and work of the Holy Spirit? 

23. How does the Spirit of God increase the efficiency of 
the Sunday-school teacher ? 

24. How may we secure the influence of the Holy Spirit? 

25. What are the seven principal topics into which theol- 
ogy is divided ? 

26. In what sense may we ray that “ 
in Eden? 

27. Name some of the “ institutions of place and organiza- 
tion” in the Bible. 

28. Describe in as few words as possible the purpoee, p!an, 
and contents of the Jewish Tabernacle. 

29. By whom were the three Jewish temples built ? 

30. Give some of the evidences of the divine origin of the 
Bible. 

31. 

32 


an was with God’ 


Name the historical books of the Old Testament. 
Name the hi-torical books of the New Testament. 

33. Name the poetical books of the Bible. 

34. Name the epistles of St. Paul. 

35. In what respect was Jesus the most effective of all 
teachers. 

36. What were some of the peculiar methods of Jesus as a 
teacher. 

87. What are the great objects of the Sunday-echool ? 

38. Why does the Sunday-echool teacher need a normal- 
class training? 

39. Why shoulda Sunday-school teacher make a careful 
preparation of each week’s lesson ? 

40. Name some of the duties of the Sunday-school teacher 
to his class in the school. 

41. Name some of his duties during the week. 

42. What is “tact” in teaching, 

43. Why should the teacher use “ illustrations” ? 

44. Name several of the common mistakes of Sunday-school 
teachers. 

45. What are the advantages of reviews at the Superinten- 
dent’s desk ? 

46, What are the true relations of the Sunday-school, the 
family, and the church ? 

47. Will you promise to read, within three months, Dr. 
Alden’s “ Outlines on Teaching” ? 

48. Give your name in full, with post-office address. 

49. With what church or denomination are you connected ? 

50. Will you promise to devote yourself to Sunday-school 
work ? 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENCAMPMENT. 


N Jaly last, the official board of the Ohio State Sab- 
bath-school Convention, took action in favor of ar- 

ranging an institute on the Ohautauqa plan, for their 
own state, with Iadiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Michigan. These states were coaferrad with 
by the secretary of the Ohio Association, and as they 
heartily concurred in the plan, a joint meeting of their 
representatives was held at Cincinnati, Septem er 19. 

After full consideration by this body, it was unani- 
mously resolved to organize under the title: “ Oentral In- 
ter-State Sunday-school Eacampment.” Amos Shinkle, 
of Kentucky, was elected president of the new or- 
ganization; and C.1, Robert Cowden, of Ohio, secretary. 
An executive committee was appoiated, to which was 
referred the choice of placc for the first meeting, with all 
its arrangements. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


—When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the King- 
dom of God is nigh at hand. 


eamhentipenwune 
NEW YORK correspondent writes: “I spent 
nine days at Mr, Moody’s, and fixnd a wonderfal 
change in Northfield, since September, 1875. The blessed 
work is going forward there, and the new converts are 
zealous and aggressive,” 

—Oa Sunday, September 24, at Bethany Sanday- 
school, in this city, 3,716 visitors were present, and many 
more were unable to gain admission to the buildings. 
The total attendance of officers, teachers, scholars, and 
visitors, on this day, was 5,418. 


—At the Atlas Hotel, near the Cntennial grounds, 
Sanday evening services are conducted under the au- 
spices of the Young Men’s Caristian A:sociation of 
Philadelphia. The evangelist, Gaorge O. Needham, 
and Professor William Johuason have been activa in this 
work among the strangers. 


—The Tabernacle for the aproaching meetings of 
Messrs. Moody aud Sankey, in Onicago, is now about 
completed. I: will seat 8 300 persons. In addition to 
the seating space of the extensive main fisor, a wide 
gallery ex'ends around three side: of the buildiog,—the 
platform for speakers and choir accompanying the fourth 
side. The preparation of the choir of singers for the 
revival meetings is under the care of Mr. George C. 
Stebbins, recently of Boston, who has already some two- 
hundred persons in training. 

—From Blairstown, N. J.. comes an encouraging re- 
port of work there, as led by D. L. Anderson, assisted by 
che singer, Professor William G. Fischer. These breth- 
en spent one week in the place, and held twenty-three 
meetings there. Many additional meetings were held in 
aeighboring school-houses. A pastor of Bilairstown 
writes: “The population of this part of New Jersey 
was, probably, never so stirred religiously as at the pre- 
sent time. Religion is the topic of general conversation 
on the street, and in the places of business, The churches 
are happily united in this work, the pastors working 
together with one heart and one mind.” 


—A missionary of the American Sanday School U aion 
in Texas, during the last summer’s “ heated term,” can- 
vassed several counties when the mercury stood at 100° 
in the shade ; organiz:d new Surday-schools, and visited 
and aided others previous'y established by him ; deliv- 
ered fifteen sermons and addresses; attended the Sun- 
day-school Omventions, heard of two schools organized 
in neighborhoods which he could not visit, resulting 
trom addresses made by h!m ata meeting held ina neigh- 
boring place; and he expects to hear of other similar 
cases. He found three thousand persons encamped at 
Lampassas Grand Springs, where the Comanches had 
their wigwams a few months sgo. 

—T» promote the observance of the days of special 
prayer for Sunday-schools,—Ostober 22, 23,—named by 
our English brethren, the state secretary of the Ne- 
braska Sunday School Associatioa reccmmends this 
fexeral plan to the schools of his field: 

Inasmuch as a large proportion of our echools are held in 
ne‘ghborhoods whose population is widely scattered, render- 
ing it impracticable to carry out fully the pian of the com- 
mittee ix uing the call, we recommend the following as sub- 
stantially covering their programme: 

(1.) That every minister of the gozpel in the state, upon 
Sunday, October 22, preach a special sermon upon the claims 
of Sunday-schools. 

(2.) That the session of each Sunday-school be preceded 
or followed by devotional exercises, interspersed with singing 
and appropriate addresses, 

(8.) That Sunday evening a special service be held for 
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thanksgiving and prayer for the extension of the work in 
our state, 

(4.) That Monday evening each church and congregation 
in our cities and villages, and each school in all our coun- 
ties, hold a meeting at which the interests of the Sunday- 
school shall form the theme of the rrayera and addresses. 

We trust Nebraska’s echools will unite heartily in these 
services, 


—The nineteenth anniversary of the Falton Street 
Prayer-moeting, was celebrated at the Middle Datch 
Ohurch, in New York, on Saturday, September 23. The 
Rav. Dr, Badington presided. His op ming address was 
upon the power of prayer. He was followed by the R:v. 
Arthur Brooks, who, as reported in the New York Daily 
Witness, said ; 


We rejoice in this nineteenth anniversary over the fruits 
of faith. We rejoice to know of the work that has been done. 
We know that in certain fields the seed has been sown and 
sprung up in these nineteen years of prayer. How much 
nearer ought we be to God simply because of these nineteen 
years of prayer-meetings? God has blessed them with 
abundant results. There should be a progress in prayer. We 
should pray better every day. We should pray a different 
prayer from the one used nineteen years ago. ... Because 
we have been praying to God for nineteen years, we should 
have this epirit of prayer worked into our hearts. 


Said the Rov. Dr, Nathaniel W. Conkling : 


This Fulton Street Prayer-meeting for nineteen years has 
given testimony to the wide world that all the Christian 
churches in the world are one. God is believed in as the 
hearer of prayer, and Jesus Christ, the embodied truth, says: 
“ Ask, and ye shall receive.” When you have poured out 
your prayers the answers have come, and many a sorrowing 
heart has been comforted, and many wants have been sup- 
plied. You have experienced the blessedness of answered 
prayer. That experience has been as often repeated as there 
ar3 souls to pray. If there were in the Bible but a single in- 
stance of God’s answer to prayer, that would be enough to go 
upon, but the instances given are as the sands upon the sea- 
shore. How unspeakable the bleasedness of knowing that 
in the long history of the church there has never been known 
an unanswered prayer ! 


The Rw. J. F. E der added : 


In two respects this Fulton Street Prayer-meeting seems to 
me to encourage prevailing prayer. In the first place, its 
rule demanding brevity in the petitions offered, is favorable 
to winning answers to prayer. A man is far more in earnest 
when he is brief than when he is diffuse. It is consonant to 
what we know of human nature, that when a man is in dead 
earnest he always speaks to the point in short terms. All 
our passions, good or bad, when wrought to white heat ex- 
press themselves in those terms. . . . I do not say it is 
not proper that we should spend hours in prayer, of praise 
and thanksgiving; but when it comes to a point where there 
is something in our heart that we cannot bear, we put our 
petition in few words, 

These meetings have led to directness in petitions. You 
have taken some particular case and carried it to the Throne 
of Grace and plead for that one thing. A great deal of our 
praying is utterly wasted because we do not pray to the point. 
We have no special desire for one thing in pirticular, and so 
we pray, pray over, and we do not touch any particular want. 


The closing address of the anniversary meeting was 
by the Rav. Dr. C. N. Sims, who said: 


It is both a joy and a privilege to celebrate the anniversary 
of any great or good influence or instrumentality that has been 
born into our world. Wherever a new agency for good 
springs up ; wherever a new center of power is developed; 
where a new fountain of life is unsealed and pours out its 
healing etreams in all directions, we may. thank God, and 
while it lives we may come together year after year to celebrate 
its existence and its beginning, and we may take courage in 
the great good itis doing. This Fulton Street Prayer-meet- 
ing is to how many hearts a good Christian prayer test, not 
to the ekeptica! and doubting and blind, but to those who by 
personal experience have gone with a heart burdened and 
have felt their burden lifted from them, who have gone with 
their spirit’s eyes dimmed and blind, and have realized that 
the scales have fallen and sight has become clear under its 
influence. 

Those who have felt the presence of a great temptation 
that was like a hand driving them down, that hand has been 
loosed and they have gone away in communion with God, 
and upon their hearts an influence has been at work renew- 
ing and beautifying, until they are assured that God has 
answered their prayer. It is one of the most beautiful illus- 
trations in our world of Christian fellowship, as we pass into 
those consecrated realms having one God, one Saviour, a 
common humanity and common needs, We recognize a 
brotherhood that can come to a common Saviour, believing 
that he will answer our prayers. It is a Christian unity. It 
is a unity whose center may be here, but whose influence 
goes everywhere all over the world. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 


Lippincoti’s Magazine, this month, is one of those fairly 
good numbers the magazine in question so often issues. 
If it is not always above the average, it seldom falls con- 
spicuously below the requirements of the reader. An 
Afdcan Fairhaven, with its episodes of the slave-trade, 
is written by an anonymous writer, whose talent for de- 
scription is really notable. He is talking of a place 
which, fortunately, bore a more important relation to 
American social life once than it does now; and one 
draws a sigh of relief as he remembers that we have 
escaped further horrors and abuses from the slave-trade. 
A Fiery Farnace is a vivid and naturally told story, 
with pathos and affection for its warp and woof. Haw- 
thorne would have told it better, but Cornelius Dawees, 
the writer, has no reason to bs ashamed of his work. He 
has expanded an interesting episode into eight pages, 
which the reader turns without sense of tiresomeness or 
suspicion of padding. T. F. Crane’s little essay on the 
folk-lore of Sicily is interesting, as any decently well- 
written account of popular superstitions and fables can- 
not fail to be. Robert Wilson ends his set of papers, On 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, He writes smoothly and 
entertainingly, and has presented to view an obscure but 
thoroughly individual part of the country. Eiward 
King, a very clever writer and a good correspondent, 
gives us a glimpse of his recent experiences in the East, 
which, in view of the present Turkish difficulties, is 
timely reading. Lady Barker’s Letter from South Africa 
is less interesting. From ’60 to ’65, by Sherwood Bon- 
ner, is a pleasant sketch of life in a southwestern border 
town during the war. The Monthly Gossip department 
always contains something good; and this month tiere 
are no less than three entertaining papers in it,—Mrs. 
Lucy Hocper’s account of the omnibuses in Paris ; T. 
Adolphus Trollope’s description of the convent in which 
Tasso died; and“ J. T.’s” pleasant little talk on our 
American geographical derivatives. We speak last of 
the first article in the number, a description of the prin- 
cipal pictures displayed in the Centennial Exhibition. 
The article is well prepared, and covers a good deal of 
ground; but the accompanying wood-cuts, designed to 
give in miniature some idea of the gems of the collec- 
tion, are a ridiculous lot of caricatures. Had they been 
designed by a youngster on his slate and engraved with 
a jack-knife they would scarcely have been more amusing. 
The illustrations in this magazine have as a rule been 
good ; but if this sort of thing goes on, the publishers 
give some promise of being able to issue the long-hoped- 
for American comic pericdical. 


Harper's is a little crowded by the amount of space 
necessarily given up to the closing chapters of Daniel 
Deronda ; but room is found for a good variety of mis- 
cellaneous articles. The Silver Mountains of Utah and 
Home Life in the East are the papers which keep up the 
magszine’s standard reputation as a repository of geo- 
graphical knowledge. The latter is a summary of Dr. 
Van-Lennep’s recent book on the lands mentioned in 
the Bible. Another condensement, so to speak, is that 
on Berj amin Haydon and his associates. Haydon, one 
of the brightest and most miserable of men, has lately 
been made familiar, once more, to American readers by 
one of Mr. Stoddard’s Bric’ Brac volumes, so this 
article will find a public waiting for it. Two of the ac- 
companying illustrations are very vigorous, Mrs Martha 
J, Lamb, the historian of New York City, makes an ex- 
cursus into the neighboring region, and gives us a really 
valuable article on Newark, New Jersey’s principal 
place, the thirteenth city of the United States in size, 
and the second suburb of New York. The history of 
the city is well told, and justice is done to its exceptional 
manufacturing interests. The pictures are not very well 
chosen, and they are badly engraved. Newark has 
churches and houses and Iccalities better worth present- 
ment than those given here. Mrs, Emily V. Battey 
puts into small space many facts about lace and laco- 
workers, with divers pictures of delicate execution. A 
biographical sketch of Harriet Martineau is rather thin 
and unsatisfactory. The remaining prose articles are 
good enough, Of the poetry, Sceur Antonie (which the 
msgezine misspells “Antoine”’), by Rachel Pomeroy, is 
sweet and melodious. Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s 
Madrigal isa pretty conceit, clumsily and unmusically 
expressed. In the Easy Caair, Mr, Curtis pays most en- 
thusiastic hc mage to Daniel Deronda. 

Appletons’ Journal is unusually good. Save Mr. Stod- 
dard’s, there is not a single first-class name in its list of 
contributors ; but the young fellows and “ rising authors” 








who furnish the other articles are really clever, this 
time, and their work is decidedly readable, A Day at 
Datch Flat, by Albert F. Webster, is interesting ; Francis 
Gerry Fairfield, a rather whimsical and eccentric 
writer, puts together an odd lot of facts and fancies con- 
cerning pretty women and types of beauty; William H, 
Rideing ssys something (and leaves much unsaid) about 
the Ounard line of steamships; James E. Freeman, an 
ex-artist who has long lived at Rome, continues his 
reminiscences ; Joel Benton tells some manifest truths 
concerning the architecture of houses and their external 
and internal ¢ ffsct ;and William M. F. Round, in pellacid 
and pleasing English, half dreamily talks of Penmarch 
and Is, two towns of Brittany, of which the first is dead 
and existing, and the second subaqueous and rather 
mythical. The editorial articles are right sharp. Many 
a minister will be made glad by the very just article to 
the effect that half the complaints of stupid sermons arise 
from the fact that the pews are to dull too appreciate the 
pulpit’s brightness. 


The Galaxy deserves to be bought by young readers for 
the sake of Richard Grant White’s very sensible article 
on the way to read Shakespeare. To our mind Mr. 
White is much more trustworthy as an authority on 
Shakespeare and the history of the British drama than 
he is ou philology; and surely this article is one that 
scarcely another American could have written. It 
bristles with common sense, and deserves to be read 
aloud in any decently intelligent family circle, As an 
offset to this admirable paper is a falsome, although seem- 
ingly temperate, laudation of Octavius B, Frothingham 
by Edmund O. Stedman, the poet. It is not generally 
considered in good taste to praise a contemporary and a 
fellow-citizen as Mr. Stedman here does, and the raison 
d ¢tre of the article is not clearly perceptible, Mr. Sted- 
man begins by calmly calling Mr. Frothingham “a 
philosophical teacher and divine,” and goes on to remark 
that if he had lived in the country, instead of New York; 
he would have made his residence “a modern oracle and 
shrine,” just as Emerson has made Concord what it is. 
This is precious nonsense, Mr, Frothingham in thecoun- 
try would have won no more renown than he did so long 
as he was a resident of Jersey City ; aud his reputation, 
in fact, has constantly surpassed the achievements to 
which it has appealed, to appropriate a remark made by 
a living critic concerning a well-known poet. We regard 
Parker and Emerson as dangerous guides, and as think- 
ers far from infallible; but they must be recognized 
as men of intellect, fitted to lead, in their spheres 
and not dilettante pxesengers on the railway of mod- 
ern progress. “The fact is that there is a set of literary 
and quasi literary psople in New York who magnify 
Mr. Frothingham because thereby they silently show 
their own superiority to the innocent and unsuspect- 
ing herd which goes to hear Dr. Taylor, Dr. Hall, Dr, 
Dix, or even Dr. Bellows. 

Scribner’s Monthly begins with an article on Salmon 
Fishing, which, text and pictures, would have delighted 
the soul of old Izaak Walton. Olarence Osok continues 
his pspors on household art and furniture, this time 
taking up twice as much epaco as was necessary, but say- 
ing many sensible things, especially on gas-fixtures. 
The Bride of the Rhine (the Mosel River), Colonel George 
E. Waring bids farewell to, after an iateresting series. 
Other articles are—In and About the Fair, by Donald G. 
Mitchell ; John Chinaman in San Francisco, by Thomas 
J. Vivian ; and an account of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College at Amherst, by E.H. Libby. The latter 
is rather too enthusiastic, bat Mr. Libby makes a good 
showing, not only for the college in particular, but for 
agricultural education in general. In the Topics of the 
Time, Dr. Holland makes a plea for international copy- 
right, in which he is earnest and honest for a reform, 
but in which he jump: at conclusions rather too hastily, 
Great men do not, by any means, rise, as a rule, in times 
of high literary compensation. 

‘In Zhe Atlantic Monthly, Charles Dadley Warner con- 
tinues his delightsome articles on the Holy Land with one 
on the surroundings of Jerusalem. The life and literary 
career of George Sand are reviewed by Thomas S. Perry; 
The Songs of the Troubadours, by Harriet W. Preston; 
and Dickens’s Oliver Twist, by Eiwin P. Whipple, Mr. 
Whipple’s comments on Dickens are seldom profound, 
and not always accurate, As good as anything in the 
number is a discussion of A Librarian’s Work, by John 
Fiake, now assistant librarian at Harvard. General O. O, 
Howard begins an important series of pspers on the 
battles around Atlanta,—all of which I saw, and a great 
part of which I was. 


The Record of the Year for the month is by far the best 
number that has yet appeared, and contains a great vari- 
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ety of selected miscellany which is well 
worth preserving. 

The Eclectic’s embellishment is a capital 
steel portrait of Professor Philip Schaff. 
Among its articles are Modern Philoso- 
phers on the Probable Age of the World ; 
Society in Italy in the Last Days of the 
Roman Republic ; Wordsworth’s Ethics ; 
and Zalu Witches and Witch Finders. 
The contents are not notable, unless it be 
Mr. Frcude’s Society in Italy, mentioned 
above, and Mr. Swinburne’s wonderfully 
solemn and marvellously lyrical poem, A 
Forsaken Garden. 

The juveniles both have good numbers, 
St. Nicholas has an intelligible article on 
The Morning and Evening Star, by R. A. 
Proctor; Dick Hardin in Philadelphia, 
letters in the William Henry style; the 
sixth chapter of Windsor Castle, by Mrs, 
Oliphant, containing an account of Queen 
Victoria’s childhood; and How General 
Washington got his Clothes. Some of the 
illustrations are very pretty, notably that 
accompanying Mrs. Dodge’s poem, Out of 
the Sky. 

Wide Awake has a number of good 
things, and the wood-cuts are? almost uni- 
formly good. Mrs, Moulton, who is now 
abroad, tells of the Florentine graves of 
Mrs. Browning, Walter Savage Landor, 
and Thecdore Parker. The accompanying 
pictures are from photographs, and are 
accurate. How to Give a Party will in- 
struct the children, and A Dolls’ Fair will 
set them to work. Oharley’s Week in 
Boston, David Bashnell, and Unto Babes, 
are the stories of the number. 





Henry 8. King & Co., London, announce 
for publication, daring the fall and winter 
seasonr, a new illustrated book by Hesba 
Stretton, to be called The S orm of Life; 
Industrial Conciliation, by Henry Oromp- 
ton ; and a new volume of the International 
Scientific Series, entitled The Theory of 
Sound in its Relation to Masic, by Pro- 
fessor Pietro Blaserna, of the Royal Uai- 
versity of Rome. This last book American 
readers will probably obtain from D. 
Appleton & Co,’s press. 

The National Temperance Society, New 
York, has in preparation an important 
volume on the temperance reform during 
the past one hundred years. It will be a 
work of about 850 pages, embellished with 
several steel and wood engravings of well- 
known advocates of the cause, and contain 
also a report of the late Iaternational 
Temperance © )nference, held in Philadel- 
phia. The price of the volume will be 
$5.00, and it will be sold exclusively by 
agents. 

The Rsv. Edward Abbott, of Zhe Con- 
gregationalist, who has greatly increased 
his number of readers by his compact lit- 
tle volume on Revolutionary Times, has in 
preparation a series of books for the young, 
which Messrs. Noyes, Snow & Oo, will 
bring out. 
shall combine practical instruction and 
entertainment, and be in some ways simi- 
lar to the well-known Rollo books by Mr. 
Abbott’s father. 

The Presbyterian Board announces that 
its attractive semi-monthly publication, 
The Sabbath School Visitor, will, after the 
1st of January, be issued weekly, and that 
after that date it will be farnished once 
a month, twice a month, three times a 
month, or weekly, at the option of sub- 
scribers, The charge to subscribers will 
be at the same rate as at present, 

Messrs, Macmillan & Co. will publish a 
series of small volumes in which will be 
put into permanent form several of the 
lectures recently delivered to teachers 


It is intended that the series |" 





of science at South Kensington Museum, 
England. Among these lectures will be 
those on Photography, Light, the Micro- 
scope, Metallurgical Processes, and Sound 
and Music. 

Professor Henry Morley is editing a 
work on the Religious Life of England, 
which will be added to Oassell’s Library of 
English Literature, It willbe illustrated 
by original drawings and /ac simils of 
original manuscripts. The first part of 
the work, which is now completed, includes 
Cxdmon’s Paraphrase. 


Among the works announced by the 
Religious Tract Society, of London, are 
American Pictures Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil, by the Rev. Dr. Manning; Jewish 
Lifein Palestine at the New Testament 
Era, by the Rev. Dr. Elersheim; and a 
second series On the Miracles, by the Dean 
of Chester. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All books received will be promptly noticed 
under this head. The interests of our readers will 
guide us in making further notice.] 


Heros or IskakEL. By A.L,0.E. 16mo. 5 Vols, 
(Exiles in Babylon; Rescued from Egypt; Tri- 
umph over Midian; Hebrew Heroe*:; Shepherd 
of Bethlehem ) Cloth, $500. New York: Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers. For sale by Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, 


RELIGION AND THE STATE; or, The Bible and the 
Public Schools. By Samuel T. Spear, D. D. 
lymo. PP. $93. Cloth. New Y rk: Load. Mead 
2. ‘or sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 

nger. 


ELsigz’8s MOTHERHOOD. A sequel to Elsie’s Woman- 
bood By Martha Finley Farquharson). 16mo. 
pp. 376. cloth. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
ya For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 

ger. 


Tax TRUE MAN, and Other Practical Sermons. By 
Samuel 8. Mitchell, D. D. 12mo. pp 236. Cloth. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Forsale 


by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


JEHOVAH-Jesvs: THE ONENESS OF GOD; THE TRUE 
Trinity By Robert D. Weeks. 12mo. pp. 140. 
Cloth. New York: Doad, Mead & Uo. For sale 
by Claxton, Remsen & Haffeifinger. 


Lapy ERNESTINE; OR, THE ABSENT LOED OF 
RoceEFORTE. By Mrs. Catharine A. Warfield. 
J2mo pp.528_ Cloth. $1.75, Philadelphia; T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 


NEAR TO NaTURE’S HEART. By the Rev. E.P Roe. 
12mo. pp. 506. Cloth, $1.75. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. For sale by Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfiager. 


Tue STRANGER’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET GUIDE TO 
PHILADKLPHIA, ll.usirated. l6mo. HP. 126, 
Paper, 25 cents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Uo. 


CHARLEY Ross, THE KIDNAPPED CHILD. The Fa- 
ther’s Story. By Christian K. Ross. 12mo. pp. 
431. Cloth. Philadelphia: John E. Potter & 
Co, 


GUIDE TO THE EXHIBITION. (New York Tribune 
Extra, No. 85.) Witn Map. 8vo. pp. 74. Pa- 
per, 25 cents, New Yo.k: The Iribune. 


Pamphlets. 


An Appeal for the Due Observance of the First 
Day of the Week. Issued by “The Representatives 
of the Religious So. iety of Friends tor Pennsylva- 
pia, New Jersey, Delaware, and Parts Adjacent.” 
Philadelphia: The Friends Bvok siore. 


Proceedings of the Ninth Convention of the Ne- 
braska Stats Sunday-School Association. held at 
Fremont, Neb., June 6-8, 1876. 


Twenty-Third Annual Catalogue of Fort Plain 
Seminary and Coulegiate Institute. Fort Plain, 
New York. 


Annual Catalogue of the Morgan Park Military 
Academy, Morgan Park, (near Chicago,) Cook Co., 
Iluinois. 


The Sainted Ones of the Household. By the Rev. 
4. . enna. New York: American Tract 
ciety. 


Dreer’s Descriptive Catalogue of Bulbs, Plants. 
etc. Philadelphia: Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestuut 
treet. 


Music. 

Angels Hover O’er Our Darang. Words by Ar- 
thur L. Fanshaw. Music by George Hasiings. 
Ciocinnati: F. W. Helmick. 


What Did He Say to You? Ballad. Words and 
Music by Jeannie I, Tanner. Cincinnati: F, W. 
Helmick. 








The Patent SPIRAL VEST and PANTS BUCKLE. 








ea 
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This convenient little article does away with the 
uncomfortable old-style tight band around the 
body. It supports it, but does not impede respira- 
tion, and can be aitached to any garment in five 
minutes, without sewiug or any manipulation. 
For ease and comfort i! excels anything ever in- 
vented. Sample mailed <n receipt of 25c. Please 
mention THE SunpDay SCHOOL TIMES. 

GEORGE BET15, Jjventor and Mannfacturer of 
Patented Novelties, 615 Broadway, New York. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


EVERYBODY ought to have a Ooncord- 
ance,—a large one, if they can afford it,— 
if not, then the small, cheap one by the 
American Tract Scciety, with one or more 
references to every verse in the Bible, ex- 
cept the lists of names, It costs 75 cents; 
postage, 6 cents. Send to 1512 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, H.N. Thissell, Dis- 
trict Secretary. 








THE BEST BARGAIN we have seen this 
season in the newspaper business is that 
made by the publisher of that old veteran, 
THE WATCHMAN. For a paper nearly 
sixty years old, Taz WATCHMAN is won- 
derfully spry. It gets ahead of all others 
of its class in its offer to go to any new 
subscriber from the time the money is re- 
ceived till January, 1877, f r One Dollar! 
If you want a first-class weekly in your 
family, send your name and money to 
“THE WATCHMAN,” Boston, Mass, 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 











SARATOGA SPRINGS IN WINTER.—Reasons for going 
to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Institute, with circular 
describing its Turkisn, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, etc., will be seat on application. Nervo 
Lung, Female, and Chronic Diseases a specialty, 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BooKsToRE.—A gentleman edu- 
cated in the b ok business wishes a situation as 
pone. correspondent, clerk, or reviewer of Sun- 
Gay-school books. Unexceptionable references 
offered as to character and ca ty. Address H. 
W. BILL, 326 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Grand Central taken fr 
this t to H free. elegant rooms, 
rr. Restaurant, supplied 
best. Coase d = 








CONFECTIONERY. 


/ dD. L. PAGE'S / 


No Color or 
other objec- 
tionable 
Matter 

















SPECIALTIES 


MADE FRESH 
DAILY. 


/918 Axch, St | 


Stephen F. Whitman 
& Son, 


CHOCOLATE 
CONFECTIONS, 


The Finest manufactured in AMERICA. 


FOR FAMILY USE AND FOR PRESENTS, 











S.W. Cor. 12th and Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch manufactory, MACHI Y HALL, Ex- 
position Grounds, AMERICAN DEPARTMENT. 








4 Finely prinied Visiting Cards for 10 cts. 
©. H. Hua, Green Brook, NS. Y. 





Creat Reduction. 


25 PER CENT. iN PRICES OF 


SERVE MANTELS 





WILSON & MILLER, 


121 Bidge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spiiug. Garden Bt,, Phila, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


GRACE WESTERVELT; Or, the Chil- 
DREN OF THE COVENAND, A sequel to “The_- 
dore.” a book about Baptism. 

16mo., Price, $1 25. 

LEAVES AND FRUIT. By M. E. Griffith, 

author of “ Boys at Eastwick.” 
16mo., Price, $1 25. 


WAT ADAMS, THE YOUNG MACHIN- 
aap Sg 4 PROVERBS. By Mrs. Mary D. 
yd, auth r of “Stepping Stones o 
Broot,” “The Three Ruler,’ &-, 4.0 

6mo, 





C., 
Price $1, 


Address orders to JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superinten‘ent, 
1334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA, 








THE 


Teachers Commentary. 
ABBOTT on ACTS. 


NEW. ADMIRABLY ADAPTED. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUS1 RATED. 
Price, (post-paid) $175, A dix ount on quant ties. 


The Lessons in Acis continue through 1877, 


Rev. HOWARD CROSBY, D. D, writes: 

“TI believe Mr, Abnott is destined to be the Com- 
mentator for thoughtful Bible readers. Ellicott 
and A:vord are too costiv and too learned; Barnes, 
Jacobus and Owen too flat and thin; Lange is a 
huge wilderness, but Abbott is timple, attractive, 
correct and judicious in the use of learning.” 


SONGS OF DELIGHT, 
A new Sunday S hool Book. Words and Music 
fresh and attractive. 35 cenis. $50 per hundied. 


A. 8. BARNES & €0., Publishers, 
11 & 113 WILLIAM ST., New York. 





hoice Books by Popular Authors.—Just 
Ready: “Two Fortune 8e kers,” ana other Stories. 
By Rossiter Johnson, and other famous writers. 
$150. “ Young Rick.” By Jalia A. Kastman. Both 


" | parts complete in one volume. $1.50. “Tbe Cook- 


ing Club of Ta-Whbit Hollow.” $125. “Four Girls 
at Chautauqua.” B 


Pansy. $1 50. 
BOSTON: D. LOPHROP & CU., PUBLISHERS. 


Late Immense "iscoveries by STAN- 
LEY and otners are just added to the wu y complee 


Livingston 
One of the most attractive, fascinating, rich y tien 
treted, and instructive vo ume@s ever i sued. De- 
mand & wonderful. Age ts waned on eztra terms, 
Send to HUBBARD BROS, Puvlishers, 723 sanso.u 
8.., Phi adelphia, 


a 
























ZDUOATIORNAL. 


GLENWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Matawan, N.J. 

Presents superior attractions as a Home 
School for both sexes. Best of references for 
thoroughness in all departments. Twenty-nine 
 —~  Fapagied York, “ N. nA & L. B. R. R. 
e) a year. Fall Term begins September 
i8th. Liberal unt of tek ny For circu- 
lar, address 
CHAS. JACOBUS, A.M, Principal. 








ISS ANNA ©. BRACKET and MISS 
IDA &. ELIOT. 

ae West BS ry -ninth ret New York City, 

will re-open their Hume an ay school for Gi 

on October 8, 1876 ’ - 


GROVE HALL, 


Miss Montfort’s School for 


YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














peer samen en \ 
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YANT'S PAT. SLinn 
PRY BBER TY 
UZZ AICS LT 7 


MARKS WITHOUT WETTING 
“ THE SLATE OR 


SOLING THE FINGERS F 


ONE DOZEN SENT FREE | 
BY A vero 20 CENTS. 
B ScyQLSANOAGE NTS | 


as ATA DIS eg ar n/F 
B SLPPLIED Tess COUNT. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE- ) 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
From I to 14 Copies, - - - $2.15 each. 
“ 15 to 29 ” 1.90 “ 
30 Copies and upwards, - 1.66 “ 
To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription, state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. 
(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 





Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as frat formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered. The new sub- 
acribers to pay pro rata for the time of their sub- 
scriptions, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed, should be careful to name notonly 
the post office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses 
should include both county and state, 

Any p°rson writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THs Timzs to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address, 


Now that the date of expiration is plainly printed 
on the yellow address label of each paper or pack- 
age of papers, it will be necessary for all subscri- 
bers to renew promptly by the time thus deaignated 
or their paper will be discontinued. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed te supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not aceess. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price only to subsoribers of THER SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Times who are past rs or supertniendents, and who, 
when ordering it, state that they are such, 


If a superintendent, who isa subscriber of Tax 
Times, desires the help of Tam SUPERINTENDENT'S 
Parsa for any member of his school—for example, 
an assistant superintendent or infant-class teacher 
—he can multiply copies of the Parser accordingly 
to his own address on payment of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra papers go only to 
subseribers of Taz TIMES, 


Orders for this Pargr can be filled only when 
coming direct from superintendents or pastors who 
are subscribers of Taz Times, 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


100 Copies, one month, - = § 60 
100 “ one year, . - 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate, 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
100 Copies, three months, - - § 6.25 
100 bed ome year,- « - 25.00 

Less than 100 copies at same rates. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive 
any of t! ese publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadel- 
phia, to John Wanamaker, as fullows: 

The Sunday School Times, one year, . 9 shillings. 
The Superintendent’s Paper, one year, 3 shillings. 
The Scholar's Quarterly, one year, ls. 64. 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 

this office, 





Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT ST, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





The New Yorx Orricsz is at the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Resding Room, 304 Fourth Avenue, Y, 


. 0. A. Building, 
- KB. P. WaLunve, Agent. 





SPECIAL OFFER! | 


= 


That every pastor, superintendent, and 
teacher may become acquainted with THE 
SunDAY ScHooL TIMEs, the paper will be 
sent, postage free, to any new subscriber for 
three months for twenty-five cents. 

If you value THE Times will you not 
make this offer known to your friends who 


are not subscribers ? 


Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 


610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 














ZEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A YEAR WITH ST. PAUL. 


By REV. CHAS. BE. KNOX, 
Author of Davin THE KING, 


From Rev. William M Paxton, D.D.. pattor of 
the First Ps esbyterian Church of New York: 

“TI take great —— in expressing my ve 
high estimate of the work, A Year with 8t. Paal. 
I bave had on to exemine it with care as 
compared with other works upon the same subject, 
aud it hes given me pleasure to see the skill with 
wh ch he has condensed, within a short compass, 
all the important resuit of recent scholarship upon 
this interest ng subject. The work is so pecspicn- 
ously arrange’ and so pleasantly writte., sa to 
make it interesting to the genera] reader, whilst it 
vaiue as @ text-book is secured. I cannot imagine 
& pleasanter cccupation than to teach a Bible-ciass 
upon the plan of work.” 

The subjects run paraliel with the New Testa- 
ment subj-cts of the International series for 1876 
and for 1577. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH € CO., Publishers. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


or Os TON. 
_nevtomtens and Devotional Books, Sunday-sebool 
Librery ks, Tracts, etc. Our S 8. papers—Chris- 
tian Banrer, tor adults, Child at Home, for children, 
and Apples of Goid, ior youngest readers—are unex- 
celled Send f..r samples and nsw catalogue to 
GARRIGUES BROS., 
AGENTS FOR THE SOCIETY, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


, &e. th 
GAMPAIGN Pieters. to=2s,canicaT¥Res. ts. 


.M, DONALDSON, Art Publisher, Cincinnati. 

















TE AS es choicest i ee wor! pene 

ces—Largest Company in America— 
8 aple artic e—P eases rorphony— mks continu- 
ally ivcreasing—Agents wanted everywhere—Best 
inducements—Don t waste time—Send for circular 
to ROB'T WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., N.Y. P.O. Box 1287. 


HAYES, COULTER & CO., 
lunaniennen of 
Heaters, Ranges, and Grates, 
of the latest improvements, and 
MARSBLEIZED SLATE MANTELS 
of the richest designs. Send for catalogue. 
1305 Chestnut Street, Phila. 








STEREOPTICON ENTERTAINMENTS 
with the be st Dissolving View Apparatus, Oxy-fy- 
drogen Licht, ots. Buverb views : f noted scenery 
in America, agen France, Germany. the Alps, 
ltaly, Egypt, Holy ‘and, etc. A’'so, an entire 
evening of Centennia: Ex tion views. Full and 
relisble descriptions given. H'ghest testimunial . 
Terms moderate. J.J WILSON, 763 Broadway, N. Y. 





SECOND HAND CHURCH ORGANS. 


Ne. Two Manueles, iu stops, : ° 
Ne. Sl. ne uele, 7 stops, ’ 
Rr ee fesmmeism 4s Soe 

No. ne mele, & stop 


One Manuele, 4 stepe. 
For particulars apply to 
E. & 4. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 
sun an 

son rramue™™ 


PATRNTS $2zereaec 


procured with promptness and on 
JOHN A. WIEDERSHEIM & CO., 
ELPHIA, Pa. 


PurLaD 
110 Fourts §r., below Chestaut. 
aa- Call or send for Book of Instruction. -@s 


A. J. WEIDENER, 


DEALER IN 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, GLASSWARE, SILVER- 


PLATED WARE AND BRONZES, 
36 $. Second St, and 27 Strawberry St, Philada. 
Location at Centennial Exhibition, N 47, center of 
Main Building. 




















EDUCATIONAE. 


OLDEN HILL Seminary for Young Ladies, Bridge- 
G port, Ct. Address Miss EMILY NELSON, 


LASSELL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful home. 
Special care of health, and morals, 
AGarens, CHAS. O. BRAGDON, Prineipel. 


gst 81 

eae 

- tA! city and country. For circulars 
address the Principal, Mrs.J.A. 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 

No. 247 South Thirteenth Street. 

ties resumed September 11. 

The undersigned invites the atten ion of ts 
to the extensive improvements made d the 
vacation, and aly to the change of entrance 
from Dean to mth Street. For circulars ad- 
dress the Principal, J W. FAIRES, D.D., 245 South 
Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia. 

















RS. J. T. BEWFDICT’S BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 
wor Young Ladies and Children, No. 7 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, will re-open 
EMBER 28 
A systemat’c course of study is arran: ad 
to the Primary, Academic. and Coll 
ments, Arrangemeuts for family pu 
and genervus. Full part 
in circular. 


MOUNT VERNON MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Morgan Park, (ook County, Ill., 


apted 
ate De part- 

pi are amp e 
cuars, with references, 





Under new man ent, will afford inereased 
facilities for thorough education. Fall term 
September 14, 1876. Reference in Philadelphia, 


Kev. H. Clay Trumbull, editor SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Times. For circulars address 
Capt. E. N, KIRK TALCOTT, President, 


Washington Heights, Ill. 
POTTER HALL, 


ANDALUSIA, BUCKS OOUNTY, PA. 
A home Searding Smee for Little Boys. Founded by 
late Rev Or. Wells 

Thirteen miles from Philadelphia. on Philadel- 

hia and Trenton Railroad Location healthful, 

utiful, and easy of a cess from every direction. 
*TER«“S MODERATE. 

Fall term comme: ces MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 
11,1876 For catalogue etc., address 

A. N. ARM4, Jz., Principal. 


FORT PLAIN SEMINARY 
and COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Fort Plain, Mentgomery Co., N. Y. 

Offers a genial home to pupils of both sexes. 

ace set paola ont “y deserving it. 

Fall Term begins September 6. 

For particulars send fr cata) , and address 
REV. A. MATTICE, A.M., Principal. 














SAFES. 





FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFES. 





FIRE PROOF, 
BURGLAR PROOF, 
DWELLING HOUSE 


SAFES. 


MARVIN’S SAFE CO. 


72x Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


OCTOBER. 
(H. H., im The Atlantic, for October. | 


HE month of carnival ofall the year, 
When Nature lets the wild earth go its 
way, 
And epend whole seasons on a single day. 
The spring-time holds her white and purple 
dear: 
October, lavish, flaunts them far and near. 
The summer charily her reds doth lay 
Like jewels on her costliest array : 
October, scornful, burns them on a bier. . 
The winter hoards his pearls of fro-t, in sign 
Of kingdom : whiter pearls than winter knew, 
Or empress wore, in Egypt’s ancient e'ime, 
October, feasting, ’neath her dome of blue, 
Drinks at a single draught, slow filtered 
through, 
Sunshiny air, as in a tingling wine! 


FUNERAL OF AN EGYPTIAN 
PRINCESS. 


{From The Churchman.] 

RINCESS Hanem Z:inub, only fifteen 

years of age, a favorite daughter of the 
Khedive of Egypt, and wife of Ibrahim 
Pasha, died recently in Alexandria, of 
typhus-fever. Of the demonstrations in- 
cident to her burial, the Cologne Gazette 
gives this de-cri : 

The Khedive and his family, as well as 
his guest, the Sultan of Zanzibar, and 
the whole city of Alexandria, were much 
disturbed by the sad event, and the 
theater was closed for three days. The 
body was taken to Oairo the same day, and 
placed in the Kusrel-Nile palace, An 
immense concourse followed the body to 
the depot in Alexandria, and hundreds of 
thousands of Gre were distributed among 
the poor people. The interment took place 
in the Rilsh mosque on the following 
morning. Twenty-four bullocks, thirty 
camels, and twenty wagons were in the 

P These animals were 
ladea with bread, date, cooked meats, 
and vegetables; the wagons carried casks 
of water and syrup, and all along theroute 
distribution of the provisions was made to 
the poor, Eunuchs, meantime, threw 450,- 
000 pieces of silver coin to the people who 
thrunged the street, Taree usand 
priests, some clad in rich vestments of gold 
and silk, others half naked, followed the 
want ms, repeating prayers as they marched, 
ad clapping their hands, After them 
came the family of the poor young Prin- 
css and the high officials of state, and 
then the c ffin, borne by < flicers of rank. 
Bshind this walked three eunuchs bear- 
ing on golden shovels c pies of the K >ran, 
to be buried with the deceased. Thee ffin 
was of simple, rough-hewn wood, and the 
corpse was sewn up in liren cloth. Upon 
the co flin were placed the j-wels of the 
Princess, worth a million and a half of 
dollars, Afver the burial the priests 
slaughtered the twenty-four bullocks be- 
fore the mcerqie, roasted them, and ate 
them up. Tne priests remained in the 
neighborhood of the grave to pray for the 
soul of the departed. The Knhedive was 
80 Overcome with giief that he could not 
receive any visits of condolence, 











THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF 
MISSIONS. 


(From Dr. Leonard Bacon’s Semi-Centennial Mis- 
sionary Sermon, 
TS is a simply Caristian idea of 
Home Missions, and there is a sectarian 
idea. Between these two ideas there isa 
broad and obvious diff:rencé; but oh! 
how often, and by how many whom we 
gladly recogojz; as in some sort our “ fel- 
low-workers unto the kingdom of God,” is 
the Caristian idea tubordinated to the sec- 
tarian! The Obristian idea is this: Labor 
and sacrifice for the extension of a king- 
dom which is not “ meat asd drink’— 
not polity, nor jadicatures, nor denomi- 
national statisticea—“‘but righteousners, 
peace, snd j y inthe Holy Gaost.” It is 
iabor and sacrifice to spread over this con- 
tinental union of states the broad illumi- 
nation and the saving power of spiritual 
Obristianity ; to set up Christian instita- 
tions for the conservation and constant dif- 
fusion of Caristian influences; and, asthe 
first and foremost of ali auch instituti 
churches —every where the local church, the 
8.bbath assembly of Christian households 
coming together in one plece to worshi 
God in spirit and in truth, to be instru 
by an “able and faithful” ministry of 
the word, and to claim for their chiidren 
the inheritance of the promises, The 
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> at stage and step of progress, till this 
land of a 
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Christian idea says: Let us work for this 
with one accord, with one hope in 
the Capta‘n of our salvation, with one joy 


oure shall have become the garden 
of the L :rd, verdant everywhere, blooming 
everywhere, fruitful everywhere, under 
the radiance of the Sun of Righteousness. 

The sectarian idea, on the o her hand, 
is this: Labor and sacr.fice for the exten- 
sion of what is called a “denomination,” 
and thus for the extension of Christ’s 
kingdcm—labor and sacrifice, not mere) 
to gain a wide acceptance for the d - 
nal Ohristianity which thousands of 
churches hold common (for doctrinal 
agreement is one thing, and “ a denomina- 
tion” is another thing), nor merely to gain 
a wider adoption of a certain church 
polity (for, alas! not even oneness of polity 
is oneness of “ denomination”), but proxi- 
mately and constantly to extend and 
strengthen one ecclesiastical confederacy 
competitive with others; for a denomina- 
tion, as we have learned to use the word, 
is nothing else than that concrete and sub- 
stantial reality. The sectarian idea says: 
Let us work for our denomination ; let us 
pash it forward in advance of all 
and pash it in everywhere regardless of 
others. Ifa feeble congregation can be 
oy aaeaunaur where thero is 
a ya ‘sup ng congregation not 
counted in our statistics, or at sume other 
point where already two or three sectarian 
conventicies are straggling to devour each 
other, let us set up there the standard of 
our denomination, If in a congregation 
which is not ours there happens to be a 
quarrel, let us make haste, ard say to the 
malcontents, while their zeal is hot, Oome 
ye with us and we will do you good, for 
we are sure the Lord hath spoken good 
concerning our denomination. . . . 

Let us rise abuve the stifling narrow- 
ness of sectarian propagandism, into the 
serener, purer, freerair of the Ohristian 
idea, Lec the true motive possess and ex- 
pand our minds, and we shall find rest to 
our souls, Lok away fcom these petty 
rivalries. Lock up! Look up! Behold 
the grandeur and the giory of that cross 
on which Christ is lifted up, that he may 
devas Retgul, om-the tuskesocborgenitich 

wsgab, on to be possessed. 
Look forward and see the procession of 
the ages; see what this land may become 
if we now, in peace and wealth, struggle 
to make it Caristian, as our fatners, a 
hundred years ago, were struggling in 
poverty, and in the agony of war, to make 
it free; behold kings coming to its light, 
and the nations to the brightness of its 
rising! Thus looking upward, loo 
abioad, looking onward, hearken to that 
voice from the Eernal Throne: The nation 
that will not serve me shall utterly perish. 





ON TALKERS, 
[From The Examiner. yee in Littell’s Living 


GENTLEMAN well known in Ji 

Ciicies fur his inexhaustible flow of 
words was one day lamenting the decay of 
good conversa ioaalists, when a very clever 
lady remarked that what she mort regretted 
in the present day was the decay of good 
listeners. We fear the decay of good lis- 
teners is a sad and momentous tact, and 
proves tle demoraliz d state of mind of the 
mea and women of the present generation. 
It is not easy to be a good listener, for it 
requires ceriain high moral qualities, A 
man to listen well must be uaseifish, he 
must be willing both to give and take. 
He must have ers of self control, for 
he must be y to give his mind tor a 
moment iato another man’s custody. He 
must have a certain amount of de‘erence 
and hamility, which the man who accom- 
panies your words with a running com- 
mentary of protest or contradiciioa does 
not possess, The person who lets bis eye 
wander while you are talking to him shows 
that he is deficient in the first element 
of good-breeding, courtesy. The eye of 
the good listener is one of the eyes which 
the poet and novelist have not remembered 
to extol. It is always serene, patien 
and intelligent. It is sad to think how few 
persons wil take the trcuble of learning 
the art of attention in its simplest form 
The msj \rity who will not listen, however, 
do not hesitate in constantly demanding 
of their neighbors what Mark Antony 
asked asa favor of his countrymen, to 
‘lend him theirears.’? When you bave 
graufied their request, they do not hesitate 
to ii flict the greatest injary on those sen- 
sitive and much-abused ogans, The ser- 
mons of Mr. Carlyle, preached. in innu- 


merable large volumes, on the text, “ Si- 
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levee is golden,” have borne but little 
fruit. It is anid of the elder Matthews that 
he evffsrei from a painful disease of the 
tongue, from having talked so much and 
so fast; we have often wondered that the 
disease is not more prevalent in the pres- 
ent day. No mg if the majority of 
people were more silent life might pos- 
sibly become a little more dull, but it 
would be i lengee The companion who 
is ever talking is mo better than a mur- 
derer, and m a healthy state of society he 
would behanged. The saddest part of the 
matter is that most men talk, not because 
they have anything to say, but because 
they have a dread the world will dis- 
cover that they have no great wit. If 
they would only read a book much des 

in this clever sgo, bat which contains 
many wise sayings, they would find it there 
stated that “even a fool when he holdeth 
his tongue is counted wise.” How many 
aman gained a reputation for having 
a t dealin him by the simple process 
of holding his tongue. It is, however, 
now rare to meet with any one who ever 
thinks of ruling that member. 


VISITING CARDS, 





ry by re urn mail, only 10 cents, FICK 


9 5 FANCY VISITING CARDS, white or mixed 
ARD & CO., Beth.ehem, Penn. 





FANCY CARDS, 11 styles, with name 10c. 
95 postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





§) Postatastan, 90 Sattet creck. 6. 106, 


’ BE BEA 20 handsome 

, Address Cards 

Wi C two ae your name ou them all, for 10 
cts.and stamp A large spicy paper and list 

of all styles with order, or paper an comple, for 3 
ot. stamp. G. B. Uilman & Oo., 12 Winter 8t., Boston. 


Beautiful Visiting Cards, no two alike 
25 cts. 5 ‘ks, S names, @1. 50 
5O:z: ones, 15 ets. These are printed 


A new enabling me to fur- 
as nice as you ever saw, at 
prices never known before. No nicer 
work in the world at any price. 
rae aN W. C. CANNON, Boston, Mass. 
At Cannon's Wholesale Card House, 712 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, can be found the largest variety 
and choicest styles of and cards in the world ; 
and for promptness in filling orders, and satisfac- 
tory work his establishment is unrivalled. 
him an order now, before you forget tt, All your 
neighbors will want a pack of cards when 
they see yours. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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INSURANCE. 


655 





we oa 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ENTS! S88 a Gag, owe toall. Write to SIMP- 
AG )! SON & sMITH, New York City. 


NEW DEPARTURE. MEN 
te travel and sell our Old and Staple MANUFACTURES, 
Te dealers: no peddling. §75 PER MONTH, Hotel and 
Traveling Expenses paid. Apply by letter or in person 
wB. A. RANT & Co., 2,4, cab Home St., Cincannart, O. 


T Greatest ¢ ffer of the *en- 
GE sem. Eight $lu Chromos given 
away bh Home Guzst, includi. g * oover's Peer- 
Jess American Fruit, 24 feet long, Lake Lucerve, 
Virgin Vesta, etc. Mounted outfit, our ( h:omos, 
$8.00; eight Chromos, $550 J. LATHAM & CO, 
No. 419 Washington Street Botton. 


Agents a for PRAVER 
REMAKHKABLE ANSWERS! 


“Ove of the most timely and nec. ssary Looks 
given to the woria in modern times.” A,ents are 
meeting with GRAND SUCCE 8. 16,000 ALRE+ DY OR- 
DEeRRBD. Address J. 8. GOODMAN, Publisher, 91 
Washington Street, Chicago, 1/1. 


¢ AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


ENTEN’L EXHIBITIO 


It b@ise amele.s cell WO) Vat ocd VU oe agent 
sold 73 copies in two dave. Send fo our extra 
terms to sgents. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


7 ' PAY ‘THK BEST OoMMIsSIONS, 
5 Do not engage on other beoks before 
sending for our circulars and terms. INGRAM & 
SMITH, Publishers, 731 Wainut Street. 


























NEW BOOKS FOR SINGING OLASSES! 


FUL 


Is printed in our new combined notes, (a figure set in 
each reund note—x for do, 2 for ra, 3 for me, etc.) ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best system yet invented, as 
you have the round notes, and the enable those 
not skilled in reading them to sing at sq 


sg 

: ? SONG 

-HOURS:? SON 
IS THE BEST ROUND NOTE BOOK IN THE FIELD. 
Hours oF Sone and Joyvrut Norss were prepared by 
Prof. Jas. H. Fillmore, from long experience and care= 
ful observation as a suc ful her. The rudi ts 
are the most thorough, the music d. Price 60 cents 
$4.80 per dozen by express; $5.60 per dozen by mail. 


FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, ° 
Frectmen pages free. OLUNCINNAT!. @. 


MUSIC BOOKS! MUSIC BOOKS! 
contain |THE ENCORE ! ane coitec. 


tion of 

lent Sing- | For SINGING-SCHOOLS. Palm 

ing School Tunes a 
Use. By L. O. Emerson. Anthems. 


nd 

Beside the above there are nearly 100 fil ed 
with Duets, easy part Songs and Glees For'Practice 
and Recreation. 
ott sess f to Singing aes elle 

2 ‘or . 
esting. wide-awake, and popular. 

Tue Encore is also an excellent book to use in 
Conventions, Academies, College ete. Price 
76 cents. $7.50 per dozen. 


coouinen THE SALUTATION ! emcet 








lection of schoo 


S-calar 
For 1876-77. with 
Music. abundant 
By L O. EmMmRson. exerci:es. 
But the of this new and important 
musical work is taken up wiih new Metrical Tunes 


Anthems, Sentences, Chants, etc., etc. The whole 
constitutes a bvok qu te equal to those pate pat 
lished, which have causea the name of Mr. 7 
son to be widely known as one of the most suc cess- 
ful of modern oa of Sacred Music. Price 
$1.88- Per dozen 00 
Specimen copies mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
©. H. Ditson & Co.,|J. E. Ditson & Co., 
1 BROADWAY, SUCCESSORS TO LEZ & WALKER. 
Hew York. Philadelphia. 


SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE! 


Gospel Hymns & Sacred Songs 


Used exclusively at the religious services held by 
Messrs. MOODY and SANKEY 

Price, in Board Covers, $80 per 100; 35¢. ea. by mail. 
“ Words only, - $5 “ 100; 6c. “ We 





“Winnowed Hymns.” 
The most popular collection for devotional exer- 


ever isened (exce,t the “ Moopy 
& SaNKEY Sone Boox’’). 


Price, in Board Covers, $25 per 100; 30¢. ea. by mail. 
“Brightest and Best.” 
Entirely new and a 7 ponss for the Sunday- 


By LOWRY anp DOANE. 
This work should be used in every Sunday-school in 


t, | the land. Those who have adc pted it are delighted 


with it. It is constantly increasing in popularity. 
Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 85c. ea. by mail. 





The above and all of our other publications are 
sold by Booksellers and Music Dealers everywhere 


BIGLOW & MAIN, No. 76 E. Ninth Street, N.Y. 


91 Washington Street, (hicago, 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
EBastablished in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Fi ‘actories, Fire 
, Tower Clocke, ete. 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 103 & 104 E. Beoond 8t.,Oin. 
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BB SURE. SEOURE, ti 
which is pase mutual. Assessments only col- 
lected as occur. This Com: has now 





AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
&. KE. Corner of Fourth and Walnut Streets, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 
ASSETS, JANUARY |. 1876, OVER $6,000,000. . 
TRUSTEES. 


George W. Hill, Philip B. Mingle, 

Alexander Whilldin, Hon. Alex. G. Cattell, 

George Nugent, Isaae Hazlehurst, 

Hon. James Pollock, H. H. Eldridge, 

W. J. Howard, Henry K. Bennett, 

Albert C. Roberts, L. M. Whilldin, 
John Wanamaker. 


Se7-CHARTER PERPETUAL.-G 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 
ME OF GOD in Fi 
ts, On a card, in gold Tktaen “Prine 
post-paid, Ten cents. Address, 
SAMUEL STROCK, 306 Chestnut Street, 
Harrisburg, 





W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut Street. 
FIBE AND LIFE INSURANCH 

IN ANY AMOUNT. 
ALL Inquimigs BY Mai. PROMPT. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capital, $400,000,00, - +  Amots, $1,559,858.76. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
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31 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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THOMAS DEPUY, 


CARPET DEALER, 


37 South Second Street, 
Above Chestnut, East side, PHILADELPHIA. 
LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


N. B.—J. Stewart , is not at 258 8, 
but & mg ech Depuy. — 


RUB IT OUT 


WITH 


BRYANT’S PATENT SLATE RUBBER, 
which erases all Pencil-ma'ks without wetting the 
Slate or soiling the fingers! Oue “ozen set free, 
by mail, on receipt of 25 cents. Schools and sgents 
— at a discount by the patentee and manu- 


: A. H. BRYANT, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





20 North Ninth Street, 





NO MORK HARD TIMES. acces: 


M.Je or Female, tore.] the Eh 
LUSTRATED LORDS PRAYER. a real 
work of art. No daub. Sells itself. Agents are 
making from $5 00 to $1500 per day. If you want 
p oof, I can fornish it. Send $1 00 and get the two 
sizes, with circu) re, terms,etc. Address REV. 8, 
T. BUCK, Williamsport, Pa. Box 2512, 


$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS. 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


The great inierest in all natious, and in our own 
thrilling history of 100 years, makes this book sell 
faster than any other. 3 books in one, beautifully 
illustrated. Low price quick s les. extra terms, 
Send for circular. J.C. MuCURDY & CO, Philada. 


$55 ° $77 a Week to nts. SAMPLES FREE 

P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine 
AGENTS WANTED. NEW NOVELTIES- 
justout. Catal 8 free. Nepo)eon Novelty Com- 
pany. 200 PEAKL STREE',N. Y. 


AGENTS FIND raat THz FULL HISTORY or THE 


Wonderful MOQDY & SANKEY 














in and America ig a success 
where. All t it—rich or 5 to 20 
a s work. It is the work pub- 
con’ Mr. M Sermons and 
nan > fe Ad and ev 
vings. Price, $2. Adress, HB. GOODSP 


& 60. 14 Barclay Street. New York. 


$200 a month Outfit worth $! free to agents, Fx- 
celsior Mf'g Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








"| SU).00 sek apeaens Stk 


cents. 
& CO., 119 Nassau st., New York City. 


TED Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. 9804 


mouth, hotel and traveling expenses 
paid, Mosirom Masuracturise Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


BOOK AGENTS! s.tts.oreAs bait 
cae Mark Twain, Dr. Fish and others Now 


e time to secure territory. Catalognes sent free. 
Address AM.PUB.CO., Hartford,Ct.,Chicago, or Cinn 











AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, OUR 


WESTERN BORDER, 


a AGO. 

Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Excitin, 
Adventures, Captivities, rorays, Scouts, Pioneer women an 
boya Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A book for 
Old and Young. Notadull page. No competition Enormous 
sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Illustrated circulars free. 


J.C. McCURDY & CO., 268. Seventh St., ’hiladeiphia, Pa. ; 


== 


JAPANESE GOODS AT JAPANESE 


B 6) HEADQUARTERS, 


50 per cent. leas than Centen- 
1 and be convinced. 1342 Chestnut. 


CENTENNIAL BOARD. 


Address MRS. MAPLES, 1742 PARK Avenue, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Terms, $150 per day. 


WATERS’ ORCHESTRION aime ORGAL 


are the most beautifulin 
ji y « style and perfect in tone 
0 c ever made. They have 
the celebrated Concerto 
stop, which isa fine imita- 
» tion of the Human Voice, 
was and two and a half Oc= 
@ tnves of bells tuned in 
perfect harmony with 
the reeds, and their effect 
} ismagieal and electrify= 
ii ing. WATERS’? CLAR= 
4. 10NA, ORCHESTRAL, 
< CONCERTO, VESPER, 
== CENTENNIAL. Chimes, 
CHAPEL, & COTTAGE 
ORGANS, in Unique French Cases combine 
PURITY of VOICING with great volume ¢& tone; 
suitable for PARLOR. or CHURCH. 
Girand,Square, 
WATERS’ PIANOS, cctcrRicny 
ARE THE BEST MADE; ‘the Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship, ond Durability Unsurpassed. 
Warranted for SIX YEARS, 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash. Month- 
ly Installments received. Instruments to let 
until paid for as pe. contract, A Liberal Dis< 
count & Teachers, Minis ers, Churches, Schools, Lodges ete, 
AGENTS WANTED. Special inducements 
tothe trade. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed., 
Secondehand Pianos and Organs at GREAT 
BARGAINS. \HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 481 Broadway, 
and 40 EAST 14th ST., UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 








nial prices. 
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STOVE POLISH. 





“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 


SING SUN 


wu Wy 





STOVE POLISH] 


INSURANCE, 


NEVvw BRA. 
LIFE INSURA'SOCE COMPANY 
Or 1s76, 

514 Walnut At., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Furnishes the Cheapest and Safest Insurance ever 
Insurance can be effeeted directly with the Home 

Office by mail. Sead o office for particulars. 


Hon JAMES POLLOCK, é St 
THORNTON LONROW, Treas. H.O SPROGLE, Sec’y. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,604,329.24, 

The Penn is a purely Mutual Sra: All of its 
surplus premiums are a members 
every year, thus furnishi: , insurance at the lowest 
possible rates, All policies. non- hee preg! for their 
value. Endowment pee 7 issued at life rates. 


Agents Wanted. . 8. STEPHENS, Vice- 
President, 921 ( Chestnut st, St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


“OLOEST LARGEST & BEST” 


ACCIDENT CO. 


IN 


TRAUULER 


. Life and Accident 
INSURANCE. 00, 


or MARTFORD, OONN, 


82,600,000 
has been paid on 
25,000 Accident Claims, 


Fravki'n HM. Carer, of New York, drowned 
last month had an accident policy in The Trav- 
clers for 81,000 

Dr. 4.M hlackman, of Cresco, lowa, thrown 
from his carriage and killed last month, had in- 
tu edin she ‘’euv.lers only one week before 
for Biv,000, 

James M. Parsous, Fsq., of Providence, 
kil ei last Jane by falling from a chair, had a 
‘Rravelers’ Accident Po.i y for $5,000. 

ONE IN SEVENTEEN 
of the 440 000 who have been insured in The 
‘s raveters. has received in cash the benefit of 
Accident Insurance. 
A General Accident Policy 
for $3,000, wits 825 weekly indonaey for disa- 
biing i jury, c> tsa Business or Professional man, 
Clerk, Tea her ete. only 
825.00 A YEAR. 

A gr ater or .¢.8 8um at same rate. 

armers Mechanics, aud men in any occupation 
not specially hezardous, 


$7.50 TO $i0 PER $1000. 


Cash Assets, - $8,925,000 
Cash Surplus, - $1,390,000 


JAS. @. BATTERSON, President, 

RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 

Wma. W. Alien, Gen’) Agent and Attorney 
12 South Fourth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Third and Ohestnat Bt, 

















Ss. @. Wright, 8p Special 
TEACHERS WANTED fs wreiene ace 


ons” Add 
Epaaeun N. y. a A <nthod 1857. 

















CATGHEMALIVE oe 
MOUSE RAP 


R. E. DIETZ, 
Patentee, 54 & 66 
Fulton Street, N.Y. 


, -. A. 0. VAN-LENNEP, 


-_ Montclair, N. J., 
a LECTURES on OnctenTAaL 
MANNERS AND Customs, 
, CONDUCTS S. 8. Institutes, 
* 8. 5. Normal Cleases, 
And 8, 8 Work generally, 








THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY 


FOR THE 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


Be sure and make a trial of THE SCHOL- 
ARS’ QUARTERLY® before the new year. 
Orders for the fourth’ quarter (October, No- 


vember, and December). will be promptly 
filled. 


PRO: 
100 Copies, one year, (four quarters) - «= $25.00. 
100 hree months, (one quarter) ~ 6.25. 
Single Copies, one year, (four quarters) - 25. 
One Copy, three months, (one quarter) = 07. 


Address 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 


610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








ent of A 4 Rar ASE & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLsGe Bpaateiphia, has 
annie arrangements 00 0 ring to attend this Institution during th progress of th 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


en secure good board at the present low rates. It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the nnmerons 
Ci bjects of interest from all parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays, with- 
mt interfering with the regular course of study. No such opportunity for obtaining a business education and 
vale uable general information will ever again be  Frccented . For full particulars, address 
J E, President, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Ps. 


ROOFING. 





Correspondence invited. Old roofs [all kinds) 
promptiy repaired; new roofs laid by contract. 
Send for estimate. 


ROOBFS. 


Why not make your roofs last a lifetime, and -— 
neat, expense oe new roof every lv or 15 eee 
can be done, if you use Slate Paint; it wii not baity 
} Pm effects of water and wind, but shield you 


OLD ROOFS 

Protect ur buildings by using “Slate Paint, 
which neither cracks in winter nor runs in summer. 
Oid thingle roofs can be pais lookirg much 
better, and (asting longer t. an new shingles wi: hout 
pape She nol mand pean 

n t up oles and pones, 
and gives a new as eager f. unat iasts for ) ears, 
Curved or warped shingles it brings to their 
and nope them there, This paint requires no 
is applied with a brash, and very ornamen 

cove color when first applied, but to 

a uniform slate color, and is to all intents pur- 
pores slate, 


ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS 
the red color is the best paint in the world for dura- 
Lm # it bas a heavy body, is easily sppiied, = 
heat, contracts by cold, dries slow, and 
emer cracks nor scales. One coat ‘eqaals 4 of any 


‘FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOFS. 
foundries, factories and dweilings a 
Materials com ‘ele for @ new steeo or fiat 
of Rubber Rooting; cost but Semes teomn 
of reahingling. ‘or Frivate Houses, B 
an dings of all descriptions, it is far ‘uperior 
to any other eoofing in the world for con 
in laying, and 4-4 the ormamental ape ae — 
an proof quelit es ppoer. 
the cost. NO dar or bag bei used, 

“ How to save reshing. —o 
and cheaply * — ot ail nde” a 10¢ page 
book, free. te te-day. Mention SuNDaY 
SCHOOL a” 


NEW YORK SLATE ROOFING CO., LIMITED, 
Roofing Contractors, 
49 South Front street, Philadelphia. 








EIGHTEEN THOUSAND ORGANS 
Have been manufactured’ and sold by the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMP’Y 


Lowest Prices 


AT WHICH 


FIRST-CLASS a 
WORK rasa 
IMPORTANT 


CAN BE 


PRODUCED. 





Within Four and a Half Years. 
NO COMPANY IN THE WORLD CAN EXHIBIT SUCH A RECORD AS THIS. 
a=a- The best ial tools and machin the moat expert workmen. and th al superv 
of the proprietors ine very denartment quarentes a comtinuanc eof that srfection which finds its see 
in the UNPARALLELED EXTENT OF THE SALES OF THE NEW ENGLAND ORGANS within so 
short a period since the in of the Company. 
USTRATED CATALOGUES sent free on application to the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAW COMPANY, 


Warerooms, Marble Building, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














GOOD. active, 


ttrac i da. 
Beautifally Illustrated and “ 1 Cheapest Publishe 
e 


Best anc 


SUNDAY SCHOOL | PAPERS. 


REE ON APPLICATION TO 


plishing Co-, Box 5105, N-¥- 
CHEAP. 

















SAMPLES SENT F 


Christian at Work Pu 











edenaiedl 


FUN! HAT! HAY! HAY! New 1 Turkish Baths, 1013 Chestant St. 


:; ‘Wnustiansand hed fun enough WILLIAM a. HOPPER & co., 


to doubly pay me. I want you to 
dy edgy ay BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
find pay for a "— Geo. No. 27 South THIRD Street. 

Payton, STOCKS, BONDS, AND GOLD 
wD shove. feoelt Rt of such such | bought and sold. om commission. Interest allowed 
are the greatest “fun pevohers™ on deposite. 


out. Sent by mail on recei - Pivisitdu BOARPING for CENTENNIAL 
dD 





















% ots. RICHARDS MANF’G VISITORS. Convenient to Centen 
98 Ashiand Block, Chicage, Steam or street Cars, B60 Franklin Street 








PERIODICALS. 


THE 


CHUGH UMD, 


THE NATIONAL ORGAN OF THOSE LABORING FOR 
THE ACTUAL, VISIBLE UNITY OF EVAN- 
GELICAL BELIEVERS, 








No. 22° Beékman Street, New York. 


xX. B. GRANNIS, 
Publisher. 


, Contributing Editors: 


JOSEPH T. DURYEA, D.D. 
HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 
SAMUEL T. BURCHARD, D.D. 
J. HYATT SMITH, D.D. 


in large quantit’es, we are enabled 
to Bart ae our friends, as premiums, the following 
es ow med works at less than haif their cost at the 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 

1017 pp. Finely illustrated. 
CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S 
Life and Epistles ef St. Paul, 
Beautifully illustrated, over 900 pages. 
Each of these books sells at retail for $4.50. 


OUR PRICES: 








The alone, one 92.50 
a Paper and either bo Book 5.00 
‘The paper and both 6.00 





GIFT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have made arrangements with a large pub- 
lishing firm of this city, eonieh enable us to send, 
without extra charge, to ah — subscribers who 
request it, and who send us their regular subscrip- 
tion of $2.50, a fine stecl engraving of either of tne 
following persons: 


HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 
WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 
CHAS, ¥. DEEMS. D.D. 
THEO. L. CUY YLER, D.D. 
JOHN Hi ALL, 

WILLIAM a DaMs, D.D. 
STEPH. H. TYNG, DD. 

BP. GEO" D. CUMMINS, 
T. D. TALMAGE, D.D. 

R. *. STORRS, D.D. 
8. H. COX, D. 
GARDINER SPRING, D.D. 
J. CLEMENT FRENCH, D.D. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 








HORACE GREELEY, 
PETER COOPER. 
é Male or female. moe, 
$60.4 WEEK we We ire weedy work that 
bring yuu $ me day or ev'’g, 


Tnventors V/nion, 178 Gresnrwicu | at. New York, 











